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The Oxbridge backlash 


The public interest that is being 
taken in Oxford's proposal to liberaf- 
iae its policy on Emissions by abo- 
lishing the seventh term entrance ex- 
amination, and CambridM's decision 
to abolish entrance scholarships and 
exhibitions provokes two, perhaps 
rather bitter, renections. The first is 
that at a time of mat turmoil within 
h^er education Targe questions that 
aifoct the intellectual vigour of uni- 
versities, polytechnics and colleges, 
the economy's need for sophisticated 
knowledge and highly skilled man- 
power, and the opportunities that 
should be available to thousands of 
young people and adults receive 
almost no public attention. Yet these 
Oxbridge issues which even those 
engaged in them accept are peripher- 
al questions, seem to be the suojeot 
of consuming public interest. 

Some will say that there is nothing 
much that can be done about this 
ludicrous imbalance, and that it is 
not vepF important anyway. Others 
will point out, accurately, that public 
interest is in any case an abstraction 
chat is managed by the powerful fow 
who have rather out-of-dale ideas 
about higher education, and affirm, 
hopefully, that there is in fact sus- 
tained grass-roots interest in the real- 
ly important issues. Yet this imba- 
lance is important for two reasons. 
First, it means there is little public 
debate of important higher education 
issues outside (he ovenapping circles 
of experts; at certain limes and on 
certain issues the influence of public 
opinion is badly missed. Second, the 

E ublic is chfered a stuffy and even . 
izarre ima^ of higher education that 
Is cert^ly be 

^e secbhd refl^on is that^'t^^^ 
ca;use. of. Oxford, and Cambridgje- te 
.damaged by shrill defenders yrho use 
a language that reinforces a hopeless- 
ly anachronistic Brldeshead. Revisited 
image of the (wo universities. What 


in private schools and encourases a A-level hothouses it is gravely dis- 
super-selectivity based on unreuable torting the proper balance of tlicsc 
indicators of future success. At Cam- schooTs. However much they may 
bridge the proposal is even more resist the abolition of tiie sevenih- 
mo£st. Scholarships and exhibitions term examination or of scholarships 
have long since ceased to perform any and exhibitions, their abolition would 
useful function within the university in fact take a lot of undesirable 


{although uses could be found for pressure off. these scliools to the 
them at postgraduate level); they benefit of the majority of their pupils, 
have degenerated into a hone race Nor is it to the advantage of the 
between a few secondary schools, of university to have too many students 
doubtful educational benefit even to whose precocious intellects have 
these schools. already been developed to their limit. 

Yet both proposals have been lliat is neither a recipe for academic 
irresponsibly exaggerated by the self- excellence nor for a balanced student 
^pointed '^defeiriers" of traditional community. 

Oxbridge values. They have been In any case much of the public 
stigmatized as an attack on excell- debate is based on hopelessly out-of- 
ence and as a philistine attempt to date information. Most students are 
level standards. Neither charge can admitted to Oxford on A levels and 
be taken seriously. Even if academic a foiurUi-term entrance examination; 
excellence is to be regarded as the the third-year sixth formers are now 
sole criterion for admitting under- a minority. Most come from state 
graduates - a belief about which the schools. Colleges try not to place too 
liberal university tradition most much emphasis on A level point 
prominently represented by Oxford scores but give weight to broader 
and Cambridge is clearly amblva- factors. So much of what is being 
lent - there is a strong case for proposed .is already half-done. On 
arguing that the Oxford reform schokuships, of course, the Robbins 
would actually help the coUe^ to committee had the last unchallenge- 


search out the best and the bri^test. able word 20 years ago. 


At present Oxford, and a lesser some ot the anger of the “defen- 
extcDt Cambridge, draw too many of ders" of traditional Oxbridge valuu 
their undergraduates from A-level may be explained by (wo rather 
hothouses vmch rather than elevat- broader factors. First, Oxford and 
ins Oxbridge entry into an art have C^bridge have come to terms, on 
debased it into a specialized technl- the whole ■ willingly, with the fact 
que. Yet A levels are acknowledged they are part of a public system of 
to be poor predictors of degree sue- higner education, altnoujh of course 
cess, especially at the level of exact!- they are both eager to defend their 
tude retired to determine Osbridge privileged place within It in aKoda- 
entry. Who can really claim that it is tion with other research-minded uni- 
fair to distinguish between two As versitles. To the disgust of gome, 
and '.a B and an A and two Bs? Hie they have rejected, the social mard- 


ana a ts and an A and two issr me they have rejected, the gqciat mya- 
^ r ^ n m u that pjmfc JMfoew«foooiedi*ti>-»iiaaty-"^ fa' ^'jelience 

'would i^e It possible for that has overcome the public schools, 
more ' sophisticated and ' jegltiniate Second, they have become more 
iqeasuTcs of ‘‘excellence'* to. be de- sutpidous of amateur "excellence** in 
looped. They, would; allow' the common with all universities.. This 
wgy to make upi their- own minds stronger commitment to Intellectual 
rather than having them made up for and professional competence is re- 
them by an over-heated A level/ garded by some as a betrayal, and 
seventh-term entrance examination also incidentally as a threat to their 
maqiune, .. own claims, to represent "excell- 


machine. 


t. ciij. •■•wu.ie, .. uwn ciaims lo represent exceii- 

>***®n8 .fqi weV- Outraged nostalgia and 
pfagmalfo. At Oxford (he puqio^is coming these reforms, almost as ^rl* thrilatened seif-mterest'make a veno- 
lo mgdifo.B.n admissions .sysleijii' .that suarive. If Oxbridee entrv m at all mniia mtnhinfliinn AirbitmAfln 

IS biased m lavOiir of those educated 


suasive. If Oxbridge entry is at ail 
responsible for turning scpools into 


threatened self-interest make a'vepo- 
raous combination as the ^ra^atic 
reformers of Oxbridge have found. 


Piece rate paynmi proposed (or et 
versify teaching. ThES, Mar^ ll 

All, Dr Kundel. Do come in, Anofa 
term over, eh? 

Yes indeed, sir. 

Going anywhere at all for Essm! 

Oh, nothing specUl, sir. ^hipi i 
couple of days looking at sodu qT h 
new National. Trust paces. 

Excellent. Now I Jusl vsnird b 
have a word with you about ik 
invoice you*ve subimtted ^ lu 
term's teaching. 

Sir? 

No real problems here as tar u! 
can see, although I do aoHce 
vou are daimins £9 an hour for tbt 




Hume course. 

Ten seminars at £9 per bouTi 
But surely British Empiridmki 
grade three couree rated at the beic 
£7.50 an hour. You’re not coofosiii 
it with Hie Vienna Circle and Lofjei 
Positivism are you? I recall (hi 
being moved up to grade four lei 
term as a result of national arbitn- 
tion mocedures. 

No sir. The extra £1.50 an hwh 
a spedal allowance. 

special allowance for &rv« 
EmoMcisml I think not, Kundel 


7 B i' B I w 


"antisocial houn’^ It's tiindibteds 
I0.1S on Friday mornings. ^ 
Ah yes. "Antisocial hours , alp 
me. So that’s more or less stnip 
forward then; And I see you eon* 
ly claimed the £10 “dirty mooef 
allowance for the Basic Concfptt* 
Heidegger coune. 

Yes fnde^. . ^ 

But there does seem to be w 
little oddity on your Wduesg 
morning sheet. I refer to the Jw 
seminar course which you mo J™ 
Profe^r Orimethorpe on 
dan A Priori* Now as o jam m 
.surely this comes out at ju« WjJ 
an hour, whereas you appMr to uw 


The detailed piro^als For the', re- 
form: of - teachec. education ; ijiade in 


teadier quality 


•Sir . Keith Joseph's .. determination ■ to. 
.'take : decisive actfoii ;toVraifo stan: 
dards ini' schools.' They' been ' 
'FalthfiillyV ime^reled as- offeri)ig an 
.effricitive. means to ehsure- the initial ' 
rejection of weak candidates, to. im- 
prove the relevance of teacher train-"' 
mg courses, andilo regulate the starfr- 
dard. of nw teachers entering the 

top great AUhoiigh sbihe of the in 

I'di’jlqjial prop6sa|it::ih tjie While -Papi- 
'.tlipriil ■ 

W 


and the academic standards roads 
with equal vigour. Certainly (t will 
not be npIpecTby .the absence in the 
White Paper of any enthusiasm for ' 
the kind of radical reconstruction of 
, teacher education eqvisa^d . by the 
. :Tames committee lO years ago. The 
: drift of present; DES/HMl' policy is' 
to. a brave new old vforld iii which all 
$econpary teachers are good (single' 
i subject) ' hohours graduates with a 
postjU^uBte certificate', or graduate 
of .BEd courses that replicate tms ' 


emphasis bn subject specialism does 
not make complete sense because of 
universities’ and polytoehnlcs* dwind- 
ling enthusiasm tor over^peclalized 
candidates. ... 

;. petting the cure. ri^li'of course, 
depends on a correct, diMhosls. Yet 
the DBS: ^d H^.'Seem to have 
made. the wrong. one. ..The conflict 
between erMter profeNiqnal . compe- 
tepce ancThigher acadeqiic standaids, 
^d the , apparent cdhcentratioh bn 
I. third, at the 


submitted a figure of nO" 


wlU see that I have invoked the 
le manning" clausci the sw 
shift aUowancc of £4. 

C^uld you spell that out a litwlo 

me, Kundel? . ' . iwi-m 
W ell sir, the fact U that 
Grimolhorpe has been a vlritw^PJ 
senger <m the course, f 
ly Kqulrcd to take the sto”^ 
on nw own, and had sole 

for making routine phDeeof^ 
proruMinceraents during l» ™ 

**^3SS* Oo,od. There 

fo be too much of a probleffl^ 

Just ope last toing then, Kufl*'', 

. VWial’s thaL 4 • ‘j:.. • 

ii -. ^ther bad ndwa. raat;4h“"' _^ 

• 'W? ; ^ 

'Order to establish the exact 
bfewh idea as measured by ,t«^ 
outlay on tepejS^. And qwjj.^ 
ly.i hW tb.WU you that you^^ 

ri„ L, A^liutnees 


;(;phsUtbnl^blir 


47 . i unvo ui-.iou jruu 

6n .Contertwpran Advpnce^ 
isienddlist 1 h«s ' ^ 

ejatod ah . "unprofitable sew 
.will hkve to* cibSe as from 
'I' giri . sure '. Wu ^ undorsWP:. 





1' am .sure .ypu .uauoiet^'r:^ 
'£3.'35..tui idea the. whole . ^ 
had bi^me uriviabie.;.': 

-Yes’ air*- 

L ,WeU;,thBt*^ aU.fbr now. B' 


: GoInBjprivate: BtickSnghaiii : . 
Aiah wao oh W. 0, Runcinian 
Managing chqnge lit universities 
MIcbloMorisliIniaonSIr John 

Sco(lMi.d’« central fnstituHbiis 


motivate 


W;:fotthcrl 
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by John O’Leary 
Moves to bring universities and pub- 
lic sector institutions under the same 
planning bodies were ruled out this 
week by Sir Edward Parkes, chair- 
man of the University Grants Com- 
mittee. 

In evidence to the Commons 
Select Committee on Education, Sd- 
ence and the Arts, both Sir Edward 
and Mr Christopher Ball, represent- 
ing the National Advisory Bndy, 
stressed the degree of cooperation 
which has taken place between their 
two organizations in the last year. 
But Sir Edward resisted suggestions 
for changes in the structure or 
methods of the UGC. 

Altbou^ he conceded that condi- 
tions could be created for a merger 
of NAB and the UOC, Sir Edward 
told the MPs: "I do not think that it 
is feasible as they are at present 
orgonlzed.^ Unlversities were-nation- 
al and international 'institutions, 
whereas only a few polytechnics 
could be described as of national 
.rather than local character.. ' 

He added that,, while universities 
were prepared to collaborate infor- 
mally witn polytechnics and, colleges. 




Sir Edward was pressed by mem- 
bers of the committee on the UGC's 
practice of excluding Mr Ball and 
other observers from detailed discus- 
sion of universities. But he insisted 
that to open such debates might lead 
universities to be less frank with the 
UGC. 

Mr Ball ^reed that there were 
important difrereuces in the composi- 
tion of NAB and the UGC. He 
added: “My view is that we have 
achieved more in cooperation in little 
more than a year than would have 
been believed possible by many of us 
a year ago.” 

He was also prepared to consider 
mergers in Engfano on the lines of 
the one being carried out in North- 
ern Ireland between the New Uni- 
versity of Ulster and 
Polytechnic. As long as responsibility' 
for validation, research .support, any 
local authopty role and the choice of. 
national body was settled, he saw no 
problem about future mergers where 
they were considered appropriate. 

Questioned on the planning exer- 
cise being carried out by NAB for 
1984-85,^ Ball said tjiat he could 



Michio Morishima on 
Sir John Hicks, 12 


Lecturers’ 
pay talks 
get nowhere 

by David Jobbins 
It is increasingly likely that the uni- 
.versity lecturen* lead o'ver 
polytechnic and college staff in the 
salary stakes will be nirther eroded. 

The local authorities have set a 
ceiling of 5 per cent in their negotia- 
tions with college lecturers but this 
will still narrow the gap if vice chan- 
cellors arc unable to pay their , staff 

more than the Government-imposed 
3.5 per cent limit. 

However, despite their potential 
lend over tlie universities, college 
lecturers’ representatives failed to 
make any progress at 'renewed talks 
by the Bur^am FE committee 
which sets their pay for the local 
authorities. The lecturers are claim- 
ing 12 per cent plus £268 and want 
structural improvements^ particularly 
removal of the promotion blockage 
at the top of the Lecturer [ scale. 

At no time during largely informal 
talks did the employers make an 
offer and the two sides are due to 
meet again on April 21. An attempt 
^ the Association of Polytechnic 




Irtish rights 

Military rule in .Pqlahd has meant the ' sfodbiits a».«iadpij ; W 


ll 






■ybtes to hb .dohtorrative oppoheiiit’s 

; I In bii, prttTdeodal address Mr Ste- 
accused thi Ooverilihcnt bf fol- 
jpwhg.the.ipoiitics o£ tlebeit'and de- 
spim^iQ its. educ^cmal 
"Deceit: <b6oausje , iheyl'menifestLy 
hayc-po p61{^' on' educatioii', after 
financidi '[one end. that ! 

difa'i. if. I : 


whetner a loan iogredient of student 
support can be designed" and also 
claimed that demand for higner 
education had been met despite the 
Goverpment’s cuts. It advised institu- 
tions to egntinue on this course as 
far as possible within fiscal and other 
policy constraints. 


Labour’s plan 

An emergency, programme of action 
within the first, few days of a new 
Labpur Government would toclu^ a | 
new "crash prdgramme - of training ' 
and immediate increased funding on 
educatibri,. foduding esseriuaj bpqia 
^ add equipment..' - \ 

'jjfbouPs Plan: The Ifew Hope :Fot . 
Britain. 9Sp from the Labour Pwfr, 
160 Walworth Road, London SE17 
1^. 

MSC attempts 

by karen Cold * . 

Tlie adult training strategy soon to 
bd published by tte Maupovver^Ser- 
vicM Commission will' afflnn and m- 

crease the agency's epp^verdal pn^^ 
sehce, in higher, further ;.aqd aduH 

”rM^MSC<pro^^ and 

education, mobiliriog all potentiw 
Dtovidere, advising on and spoWr-r 
' Gv ' Mi»tnivifid‘!liiformBnen; 


nj^te and academic freedom and the ' , 
imposition of political conformity of 
the teaching profession, according^ to 
a 600-page report on human and civil 
rights under martial law commis- 
sion^ by the underground lead- 
ership of Solidarity. 

The document, which was deli- 
vered to the heads of national deleu- 
tions at the Helsinki Review CoDfe^ 
ence In Madrid recently was released 
in London -this week. It contains 
more than 400 pages of eyewitness 
accounts and persohal stalem^ts 
chronicling abuses of human and dvil . 
ri^hl since Detomter: 13^ 19812 


IM UentU. 


departmepts, 'repladng democraiical' 
ly elected rectors, and the notoHpus . 
Decree 189, which makes it manda- 
tory for universities to expel students 
convicted of taking part In protest 
marches - have become- familiar dur- 
ing the Imt IS montos. 

Far more sinister, are the remarks 
the report quotes irom parto direc- 
tives and individual officials. . . In 
charge of carrying .out the , "verifica- 
tion^ (politics] purge) = of the uni- 
versities. These make Jt .dear that in 


nEUD flincc .j./cwsnuiBr iJ, lyot, , foe "oiveisiiy or woria fluuoo* ,ui 
fogether with a detafied andriii W.-tbe 
tnPfcgil -backgroudd to aud lSsial r'apparhtus; 

'^Ihemripf abuses ehfonlijtclvitoH'.all 'ipMuence • of the fehurch as^ the 
teiiijnent of stiidefhtB and a^emics,-: prime '. aim of their educational 
the disbaitding^, of the independent.- policy. 

to bxtend its sphere of influence 



e'duciitiob should. 

^^do'^.biMg. c| 
L^^i^ba^^vet ' m 

enie^ to 

nlaop #antj 
uke/aibiaoK 

i> with 
'ihiinxi 


refom the training system in 1981. 

Concerned purely with .'the (rauung 

of adults the other two dealt with 
young people and apprentipeship' it 
hhs 'undergone numerous drafts be- 
fore befog- approved py‘ih'e rommis- 
sioh! iMi iWeex as a copsultatiw docu-'. 
ihent for publication' after -Easter. ,. 

The inc^ion of the educatioh sysi 
tern in its stibore of influence appears 
stirohgest in me finals draft. '"EduCa- 
tlon’I^d^beeh added fo "training:*. 


[stimmus^eqeouragement nniP*™ 

• sion i . .' to act;^a catalwtto 

• nai^tory i^ai^es ■" at • natlOTaj .and 


vel^g d; coherent w 

educatloii And training tor aduUs?- 
'.Orguiiiatio'ns . listed; as ' poMible. 
jinks Into "the cbhtmufng education; 
afldVtfianfogii^dfoa’' mclUdp' thp 
; p^' Teth^ (!&■■ Optott Uplwrsityi- 


higher and further education, ^^te - 
.coueges and the govprnment|s TICK- ■ 
UP. (Professional.- ludtiatrlri,- , and 
:Coinmercifd Updating), initiative. ; . 

' All of these couldipfovlde JoCal . 
mid flexible: responses io..whploye»* 
iriifiatiVes', as.'weli: qs wAtribufliiB^to 
a.eentral VieW of training fteeda: The 
su6ce» of adult' ' atratoM 

must 'depbnd :upon mobilising * 'au . 
these forces,'^ the document mys. • , 
Aithou^ the paj»r ■ leaves -miua- 
tive' for ittqinirig : wKlv sbihployen, . 
thdr role la stremeid . le£s in^ in 
earlier drofts.. ThetiC; responsibility , for 
.funding Irailiiing la also- expressed 
.with 'lesfeivatioiMVi 'while 
saw; "There are -iMts too on the 
coiitiibunona' which., limlviduala Oan . 
;;be_expddtedito.''.p^^ 

' Th<^ epntiru^ mth (he highly con- 


' troversial -suggestions int earlier drafts 
• - now deleted --‘that people ^ntlng 
training, might pby thett way through 
loans and vouchers and-'emplpy^ , 
/ might pay a training tax based on the 
rating system. - .. ' 

-A compromise on funding appegTS 
(o have bqen reached: the .paper si^ 
igests that dveryoiie 'sbouid mnke .- 

'lome contribuiibns but'says the !qu6fr 

tl6n can.:be left; until .after the ;c^ ' 
Until 19^ 

85,' the Thper 'says..' h^ey ,fW>m 
Vrilhin the MSC would be' likely : to 


Within the would be' likely: to 

be a Redistribution of its Current. 
£280in spending on edultsj with 
Training cSportuoiiies ' (TOPS) 
Sterne fbr ' unemployed people' - 
whlch-hoi had little subejsss m finding 
thom-'jobs ^ a majof /casualty; ' 


- In Scotland the tertiary negpliating 
body, set up only 18 months 'uo, 
seems oii the verge of oollapsp fol- 
lowing another failure to retolve. this 
year's pay talks, writes Olga. ,VVo-. 
Jtas. 

■ The Scottish Joint. Negotlatjiig 
Committee was set up . to bring 
together further education', colleges, 
cemral institutions and college of 
education. But talks have been ham- 
pered ^ splits within the mariage- 
mbnt, with further 'education .pre- , 
Parra to make: a more generous set- 
tlement ‘ than the two , centrally i 
ftinded sectors. . ^ , c ' 

. .This ,week'<frirther; education iJeo- . 
turers'i were'iioffored. 4*5' -pe** 'eeni 
-while the central 'Institutions and col- 

lego of -education man^ment -said . ' 

they could offer only S.sper cent in 
line with the Government guidelines. 
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A site for 
sore eyes 


History teachers fear for future 


TIIE nMKS IlKillEK KDIICATION SUPPLEME^ MJU 


by Paul Flather Ox 

At least one in seven history lectur* more 


Oxford University, which has Dr John Bourne, Icuiiirer in imui- Dr Bowyer nii admi«' 
ore than 100 history dons, em history nt nirmiiighain aiul said applicaiii»ns were hdHirl? 

inaMntlu hoe nn nn^ ir/iilnopr tllfln earr^iarv nf thr« urnim c-.i.l .mli.i.. 1,^ '•'■’ Umfl UD b 


mem trus Tfe ® hitherto unpublished worrying feature is a 78 per cent fan African North Amcriejm, early ness studies, and seen ^ 

£^^ 440 000 of h? £5m tarem in survey. m the number of temporary and medieval, and Asian history arc an avenue only for teS 

lenS to enflh P the imffiif'i, tn‘ Figures coUected ^ the History at part-time posts, a traditional stepping being affected disproportionately. ^ 

mate innovaifonf Universities Defence Group stone for young historians. The group was also worried by the The sur^■ev covered all . 

SlitV.!? * ^ ^ based at Binningham University, Details of the survey were final- shortage of posts for young Iccuirers, history und 


mate innovations despite 
cent cuts. 

The ophthalmology ui 
established in coopera 
Grampian Health Board, 
been financed by £500,00( 
Fraser Foundation, £200 
the Aberdeen eye siiri 
Charles Cockburn, and £7( 
. a trust chaired by Sir Stev 


the Aberdeen eye surgeon, Mr -uivyy a»o wmuins « wur- um i«i yea . me group niso plan a senes of at Aston, Bristol Livemf^i c. 

Charies Cockburn. and £70,000 fromj unbalance in the ^ profile of Some universities seem particularly regionar schools conferences to com- Andrew’s, and London uKiiii 
a trust chaired by Sir Steven Miller!! teachers, with lUSt one urn- badly hit, but the group decided not bat the trend of history being under- Three more joint courses or? w ?n 

an Aberdeen graduate who was versity l^turer currently under the to sin^e out any institutions on the valued in the early school curricula close at Nottiiuiham Uniwrsiilf 
formerly surgeon oceulist to the j j P®J Hi® grounds that all major courses were and submerged among general humn- where the ccononuc history nnH hi’ 

Queen/ 3®- “""nnmg. nities. lory dcparlnicnrarc lo . 

'FllA linif llisif a — o^* 


Queen. 

liie unit will include a professor, 
senior lecturer, lecturer, technician 
and secietaiy, and will research the 
causes of blindness and severely Im- 

E aired vision. The development trust 
opes to set up four other projects: a 
third chair in en^neerine; a centre 
for northern Scottish studies; n unit 
to monitor economic and social 
changes in the north of Scotland; and 
an expansion of the university’s 
anthropological museum. 

Rent rise cut i 

Stirling University has agreed to cut a- 
proposed rent increase after a four- 
day student occupation of llie main, 
administration block. The protest fol- 
lowed a university court proposal that 
the Increase should not be more than 
5.06 per cent. The students wanted 
an increase of only 4 per cent, in line 
whh the student grant Increase. 

The university has now agreed to 
reduce the rent increase to 4M per 
cent, at a cost of more than £4.000 
which will be met by cuts In various 
services. 



■ READY 

Loans opposed : “ « sponsored race to the top of the university's' admbiistratlve 

The Scottish Liberal parly has Vftifc S? If ‘“iS®. “"S*" "“w *be ^owih floor for the 

opposed any plans to replace student Catnedral Fund while the students took the lift In aid of the University Alumni Foundation. 


opposed any plans to replace student 

grants with loans. The annual confer- * i~» a — 

frbnv 'the Scottish ^beral , shunts ARC approves Oowble money for Open Tech 

central Plan • ■ , \ h ■ or 

= , for . toher and higher .dun- "V H . K Toffiy. One of 


for further and hi^er eduo- 
conferebce also called for the 


1 of the parental and married cdoidinatibn of work in its many nui- rpbotics and information te^nolo- 

contributions to the student institutes and research units. uSnJI T w PJ°8[^nie, gf, where high level technicians and 

, the restoration of a aranl for Starting next year, the ARC will £^6m from JeS? experience of 

• yeart, recently , nxetf by the produce an annual five-year ooilcv ?Se mSb iKnS'™ u ®®'^ technology - some- 

ih Educallon Depqrtment, and document, drawing on a commiS thJonS cannot provide. 

Jard grant for all 16 to 18-year- rixed central record of all thf'*re. k? SSS” “® birfget ^ steering group will also . con- 


Four added 
to pilot 
tech schemes 

by Patricia SantinelU 
Four more local authorities were- 
added at the last moment to a list of 
10 to run the Government's pilot 
scheme of technical education be- 
cause ministers and the Manpower 
Services Commission were unnappy 
at the under-representarion of Lon- 
don and the North East. 

Originally the MSC steering group 
was asked to select 10 out of 6o 
authorities which had put in bids for 
the scheme, designed to promote 
technical and vocational education 
for 14 to 18-year-olds. 

Eventually the group selected 12- 
in case some dropped out - but this 
still left the South East, North East 
and London under-represented, 
especially as the Inner London 
Education Authority had refused to 
put in a bid. As a result Enfield and 
wirrol, which had got through to the 
first selection process were added. 

The full list, apart from these two, 
is: Barnsley, Bedfordshire, Birming- 
ham, Bradford, Clwyd, Devon, 
Hereford and Worcester, Hertford- 
shire (in respect of its Stevenage 

§ roposat), Leicestershire, Sandweil, 
tatfordshire and Wigan. 

This means that more Conserva- 
tive than Labour authorities were 
chosen, pine and five respectively. In 
addition ’ county councils did margi- 
nally better tnan metropolitan au- 
thorities. 


ir course. The course wilt, feu- a where It sees needs in British indS- South Wales and^o Sh^PnS^^^ 

dents lo. examine: publishing ^bc Advisory;^Council try, as well as playing a sisniflehnt will veefeive aimnn^?*^ England 

'medium of communications, ^?.™b.and bevelop- partin the ManpowerlervlcIs^Cdm! 


sittdents io. exai^e: publishfa^ c^mittee of the Advisoiy. Cfo'u^ try, as well as playing a signifleent will rtcHve a!innn^?*ffr®5* 

medium of Gompiu^ntcBthuis, and bevelop- part In the Manpovrerlervic^Cdm! Opan^lSa^ine^ffim ^Xhile**lh5 

^ training strategy to be fie^ of maZfmSSS 


that each met the criteria drawn up 
by the steering group In Janua^. 

The exact cducotionai contents oj 
the schembs have yet to be sorted 
out and Mr Young could not say at 
this stage how many further educa- 
tion coUo&eR would be involved. 


as an ’'adventuronp bmova- 
aw^ will see the fhwt edmisriona 
c Butamn when the current dl- 
B'ln pUbUehiiig la phaped out. 


worit on the : strategic plan is ™ «is Week, to ponsider four maior • btoud’s four mns 
imder way; and wiU 'aUovr for it ' K» iourrons 

the fact that the ARC'S niana^ment PCCr C flHs fof llbrAriflllC flinH 
of/esearch is under especiallT dote The -iT il lUna 

scrutiny this year.. ■ *"®.^vemment should set aside a RnmnMa 


1 • ' sviuiiny inis vear. /.• , — act i 

d; progress ■ Sa,.”.,”43,“-J 


pwaiwviO UJIU . . 

Ho stressed that a typical Initiate 
would involve both types of institu- 
tions. and that technical vocational 


The (^vernment should set aside ‘a Baroness David for the Onn^dirtp^., **^8* technical vocational 

special surn to protect the level of sdd th”doTOrhmem hadSft^^ education would be an option avail- 

spending bv unveraitv and noiu. iSi abe to vouno oebnle in. the full 


”of3S B^rd RScaroh 0^8 

»mkl ’rtlL'iS**" “ bite'ij, 1983ffl4 ^ “SenHa .bootta. ; , 


of..3S Pon«Wton told the House of Lords academic youn^tersi (h 

A- shortened version of the, youin 


lifal^lg aufLj^irihe.cuq7“tS 7^ ': ta aUndards adyirory group 

Conuinuttt^ c ' 

A!p)ndon UniyCi^tvcbihniithia fa Cl&lMl ^ dp.pOUltlll6nt 

®ij[9*^b.^ij®^;.?t9ideim^-6hd.'.oot.flnah -''' ,..1 . 'A further attetnjit sraj.made'to Dj* Noriserf- Sinebr ' the director of 

•^!: v v. «>l- ’ qwsfldS gt last &‘s Tfiamm^SlSSc has not been 

Uses* odniidtee^ifiiito for- .the Post of 

rector of; the Polytdflhnfo of Cemra 
London by the pbi^clwi^ ®*4S^ 

onVf>ninr'd ' . aa" dtntAd' in ' 7ne THU'O 


^eu.head m 

{.Ipei'.-rAteo 
T^hers ■; is i; 
i^.t pn:pr }i 


^•as staied in ifc 

c. In fact: the court^hM 

0 view ' and- takeri no dea- 
lt Dr .Siaasr's . icandida^ure. 

1 like to t&e this oppor^' 
ifoidM tflt • Dr 'Sinaer .lor- tnis 
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Liverpool principal resigns 

t - 1 /\nac • 


by Felicity Jones 

The principal of the City of Liver- 
oool College of Higher Education 
resigned over what be alleges has 
been deliberate destruction of 
the college by Liverpool City Council 
and the Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science. 

Mr Brian Cane, who has been 
COLCHE’s principal for nine years, 
told the governing body that in 12 
months he had witnessed the destruc- 
tion of a college with “a success story 
of some magnitude”. The first blow, 
he said, had been the “grossly un- 
fair” formula for the 1^2/83 pool 
allocation which led the council to 
demand a 25 per cent cut in the 


college’s budget. 

authon^ decided to milk 
COLCHE to finance other debts 
such as those from 1. M. Marsh 
Colley with its high unit costs,” he 
said, Redundancies resulted and in- 
service teacher training was cut from 
3,000 to 500 places. 

The threat to the initial teacher 
training places last summer as a re- 
sult of Su Keith Joseph’s rationaliza- 
tion was the next knock to the col- 


Bedford’s 
des. res. 
for sale 

by Ngaio Crequer 

Bedford College, London, is about 
lo put its spectacular main site in 
Regent’s Park, London up for sale 
woridvride. 

The London University college 
hopes that the sale of the site will 
provide the bulk of the £l6ra cost of 
merging with Royal Holloway Col- 
lege, l^ndon. 

college will advertize in par- 
ticular in the United States, Japan 
and the Middle East. Although the. 
Regency buildings surrounded by 
Queen Mary’s rose gardens and a 
take make it an impressive buy, its. 
unique position in a Royal Park also 
poses problems. There are some edu- 
cational restrictions for its use. 

Bedford is on the verge of selling 
its sports ground and has sold a hafl 
of residence and a principal's flat. 

On the insistence of the University 
Grants Committee, the cdllege has 
made a full investment cost , appraisal 
of the merger, which shows that 
Treasury money will be saved.. 

The college has also asked the 
UGC for bridging finance to enable 
the merger to go ahead, and is ex- 
ploring other ways of borrowing 
money, providing security can be 
found. 

The £16m will provide for a huge 

^ A IPM A M/l I frll IV 


lege. “It was an extraordinary thing 
to do because our teacher training 
and BEd's were fully intejerated and 
with all the Secretary of State's talk 
of high academic standards, it did 
not make sense.” said Mr Cane. 

’The later decision to reinstate 
two-thirds of the places in the 
polytechnic instead of the college 
was an obvious ploy to encourage 
Liverpool Qty Council to merge us. 
It nevertheless came as a tremendous 
shock when the director of education 


produced, without, any prior discus- 
sion, a paper saying tne merger had 
to go anead.” 

Mr Cane told the governors that 
he had gradually lost confidence in 
the merger arrangements as the sha- 
dow governing body never material- 
ized. ^There was no attempt to set it 
up and meanwhile all the important 
decirions were being taken by the 
existing polytechnic director, ' Dr 
Gerald Bulraer, and the city coun- 
cil," he told them. 

The final straw for him came last 
week when a council working parU, 
which had been formulating the 
National Advisory Body response, 
decided to recommend tnat the BA 


and BSc courses should be scrapped 
and what remained should be in- 
corporated into three or four degree 
courses as at the polytechnic. 

"It meant the complete disman- 
tling of the college which I was not 
prepared to accept. There did not 
seem to be any future in the 
polytechnic which is In a muddle and 
I did not want to be part of an 
organization which was set on a 
course of self-destruction.” 

Events at Liverpool Polytechnic 
took a new twist tnis week when a 
motion of censure against the recto- 
rate was tabled for a meeting of the 
academic board. 

The motion of no confidence ini 
the "management and academic lead- 
ership of me polytechnic” was prop- 
osed by Dr V. Lancaster-Thomas, 
head of the department of sport and 
reereBtion studies. The department’s 
sports science course is under threat 
of closure ^ong with the department 
of town and country planning. 

The reason given for the no confi- 
dence motion was the deteriorating 
standing of the polytechnic in the 
eyes of the Council for National 
Academic Awards. 



Angry ACSET protests 
about White Paper 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Members of the Government’s advis- 
ory body on teacher training have 
protested that their work has been 
pre-empted in the White Paper on 
teaching quality. 

The chairman and the vice-chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee for 
the Supply and Education of 
Teachers had not been told that the 
White Paper would contain detailed 
criteria for course reform. 

They had been led to believe that 
this task lay under their remit and 
the sub-committee on teacher train- 
ing met last Friday with the specific 
purpose of drawing up draft criteria 
before a main committee meeting 
next month. 

The White Paper intends to eradi- 
cate bad teachers and improve the 
quality of teadiing in schools. This 
would involve a variety of reforms in 
teacher training courses, changes in 
the way qualified teacher status is 
awarded and amendments to regula- 
tions. Course approval would depend 
on these being carried out. 

Embarrassed DES officials and 
members of Her Majesty’s Inspecto- 
rate attempted to placate ACSET 
members at Inst week’s meeting by 
claiming that the White Paper was 
far less restrictive than it appeared. 
They said it had interpreted the case 
for pmmary subjects much more 


widely, was less restrictive on main 
subjects and opened up the case for 
interdisciplinary subjects. 

Although ACSET members are 
now resigned to sorting ^ out the 
criteria proposed in the White Paper, 
they are also making a big push for 
more resources. They pointed out 
that the tough criteria made institu- 
tions vulnerable when they lacked 
the resources to put them into opera- 
tion. 

As a result it is likely that the 
question of resources, which was 
totally avoided in the White Paper, 
will be spelt out more clearly and 
will form an important part of any 
future agenda. A DES official is due 
to report in May when he has stu- 
died the work being carried out by 
all three ACSET suo-committees. 


The resourcea question was taken 
up this week by Mr Ken Gardner, 
CDairman_of the Polytechnic Council 


for the Education of Teachers. He 
pointed out that the quolity of 
teaching could only get better after 
conditions of services and resources 
improved. 

Mr Gardner added that if Sir 
Keith Joseph was seriously worried 
about the skewed age profile of 
teacher training staff, he should pro- 
vide "new blood” money to eradicate 
it. The current age profile was a 
direct result of Government cuts 
policy, he said. 


Further bid 1 Teachers 


to rescue 
[college 

Roman Catholics are preparing a 
further affidavit and may take tneir I 
case to a judge in chambers in their 
legal fight to stop the Secretary of 
State for Education from closing De 
La Salle College, Manchester. 

This follows a Department of 
Education and Scieoce affidavit 
which asked the Catholic Education 
Council and trustees of the college to 
answer certain “undisclosed ques- 
tions”. „ 

I The CEC and trustees of the col- 


Egnam, Surrey, including the exten- 
sion of the arts building, a tem|)orary 
libraiy and a new earth raences 
buUdmg, 

The joint college is still unnamed 
but is about to produce a joint pros- 
pectus. By next yegr all ent^ will be 
to Egbam, except for four depart- 
ments. • ' 

Tiro big piroblenis remain. New 
draft statutes which will legally unite 
the Iwo colleges heed to be before 
PqrtiBmept by November If the dief- 
ger is to be effective by 1984. . 

second, the RHC doM hot have a 
governing; body and does hot want 
one, while Bediord ddes. One plan is 
that the Bedfqjd governors should 
.vote thefotelves out bf existence. 


Rethink urged 

: Univereities mhst ’ rethink their con- 
- t^ution:-td continuing education in . 
the U^t of government initiatives, 
other providers, and restricted fund-> 
mgs, Mr. Wjluam . Shelton, finder 
secretairy- of State for education, fold 
^ cdf^rence of the Universities 



lege began legal action soon after Sir 
Keith Joseph, the Secretare of Stafo, 
made, it dear that' he haq'iio ititch-- 


Summit call for joint research ££1 


Proposals for a wide-ranging prog- 
ramme of cooperative research by 
the seven major industrial nations 
will be discussed at the next econo- 
liiic summit In May. The report of a 

working group set up by the i&sj 

meeting <w Mtfds of state, publish^ 
last week, puU forward projects in 
18 areas, includlhg fusion powf'i 
transport and robotics, most of which 
would need new money to be earned 

through. • . . , . 

The working group on technology, 
BToWth and employment was'set up 
after the summit at.VersalUes In June 
1982, mainly at tlie behest the 
French president, Francois MlUe^ 
rand. The group brqu^t togefoer 
the key science advisors . from 


France, Canada, West Germany, 'Ita- 
ly, Japan, the United Stat«,, Bntain 
and me European Commission, in- 
eluding Dr Ropin Nicholson from the 


British cabinet office. • V. , .. 

The .mfiltiitatidnal authorship did-, 
fated ^nerally anbdype cdaclusloits;. 
but the group suggests tnat.the coop^ 
eratlon it has begun- provides a telid 
basis for future action. The projects 
proposed were chosen from, areas 
which ihet four criteria. They should: 
benefit ffoin international': coopera- 
tion; be. in the public sector; repr^ 
sent major steps in science and tech- 
nology; and be of: interest to the 
developing world. j „ ^ 
Technologyi Growth and En/lpiQjf- 
nient. HntSO £3.55. , , 


tioii of reprieving De La Salle, one 
of ID institutions listed last Novem- 
ber to atop teacher: tralnlne. ■ 

They argue that Sir Keith's deci- 
sion a Uiega] and amounts to a 
breach of promise, that Catholics 
should' be' allowed to retain their 
historic share of teacher training 
places at least until the end of the 
rentury. If De La Salle went, this 
share would be reduced from 9.3 per 
cent to 8.4 per cent of total public 
sector places. ^ . 

The college’s staff and students ac- 
tion group this week attacked Dr 
Rhodes Boyson, junior education 
minister for using inaccurate figUTM 
when answering questions on the col- 
lege in the House of Commons. 

action group, says rat ^ 
Boyson was wrong to say that 900 


get back 
75 places 

Scotland's education colleges have 
won back 75 secondary places from a 
proposed cut in Intake of 200. 

The Scottisli Office initially sug- 

f ,ested a cut in secondary students 
rom 1,000 to 800, but local author- 
ities, education colleges, and the pro- 
fessional leaching body, the General 
I Teaching Council tor Scotland, 

I warned against such a servere cut. 

The Scottish Education Deparl- 
I ment is likely to have been influ- 
enced by representations from the 
local authorities, particularly Strath- 
clyde Region. The region sud.it wu 
stKI it 'difficult to re^K, 

teachers in certain subjects, Jnciuding 
geography and - home - Mbnomic^ 
whiSi were considered to have a. 
surplus. ’ . « • - . 

Mr Oeo^ Younger, Secretary of 
State foi’ Scotland, nas advised the 
colleges to give priority to students 
wanting to teach business studies, 
English, home economics, matbema- 
tics, civics and religious educatiOHi 
with half the college quotas coveriim 
these subjects. The colleges also told 
the SED that more teachers wwe 
needed to cope with changes in the 
curriculum and exams. 

TTie Association of Lecturers m 
Colleges of Education in Scotland 
has warned that it may withdraw its 
cooperation in establishing an aU: 


Couacil fpr Adult and 'Continuing 
. Nucatioit (his Week.' - . . 

^.Universities were as central to the 
. Qov6mfo<drit?s PICKUP scheme (pro- 
y fession^t ; industrial and' commercial 
-..updatinjO'' asj,. pdytechnica and col- 
: ■ ;hp S8to> ^ey should re-evalu- 
. ' ■ tole: ai| adult eduedbrs- and 

. ^foMe^fo'they were hot dubllcating 

; ;’;;i.pt9vi^bn e^w^^^^^ . -y. 


K’s Iiispectorato in fortlmr and . *'It 'is sufficient to should be conducterfiriicdlleges and ^ ,^Thc report’s 

M education are expressed In ra ex^slng this, function has pQiyt^clmjqs and more national piib-- fo® ^e . of the Inspectmate shrmld 

reoort of the Rayner Inquiry pub- (ended to become os concerned with ^^Qns produced -for t|io sector.- remam unchanwd Md that there is a 

ifffilSt wcek college course planning as wth In- . . continuing need for advice to tlie 

usneo lasi .ww . soeewig the reality .of Ihe proylslpii AUhouah it is esiJihatodithat "vifr Secretary of State on higher educe- 




ctors are ithon^t to sp 
p^cent. ofitnbirMiine 


CM- . .eniniBui a icauuiiw. 

md A Study of aM //ispecforafe in Eng- 
:citi land and •maa/TrmSO EA:^. ■ 
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BelofTs blueprint for change 

by Peter Scott Lorj Beloff warned that the uni- shortfalls in current income. 

A five-point plan for the overhaul of versifies had either to make a new Although the idea of gentlemen of 
htoher ediirafinn umk nmnncpri hv Komnnino nv apn>.nt ratafitranhe. This indenendent means had fallen into 


to institutions of independent means. 


the advisory board of the Conserva- temporary. Universities had to institutions of independent means, 
five Research Department, in his accept the lessons of the past two or Perhaps the state might agree to ron- 
speech to the Conference of Uni- three decades and adjust their plan- vert part of its annual orfering into 
versity Administrators. nine accordingly. endowments. 

His proposals were: Tne most important was that uni- Lord Beloff also argued that It was 

# Replaang state grants by endow- versities could not escape from (he impossible for Britain to maintain 45 

ments. Universities woulci receive general rule of life that he who paid universities of world class. “If we 
their income from the interest on we piper called the tune, although attempt to advance on too broad a 
these endowments. the university establishrnent had f^nt, we will not only fail but 

• Creati^ world-class centres of ejr- taken a very long time to realize this, actually fall behind because those 
cellence.Otherinstilutionswouldhave. If universities framed autonomy they univeraities ' which should be world 


to concentrate on research in particular 
subjects or on teaching. 

# Ending the binary policy and abo- 
lishing uie Council for National 
Academic Awards. 

# Reforming the University Grants 
Committee to make it stronger and 
more representative. 

# EslablishinB a separate ministry 


must seek other funds. ' class will be deprived,” he said. 

“The message is eventually getting if there was in the university sec- 
through as universities try to estab- tor “a recognized, although not im- 
lish links with industry and receive mutable, grading of institutions", it 
extra income from overseas students' would be right to end the present 
fees,” Lord fieiofp said. "But to see binan' policy. Some polytechnics 
such private income as merely top- should be allowed to become univc^ 





Committee to make it stronger and such private income as merely top- should be allowed to become univc^ 
more representative. ping up public funds is not sumcient- sities; some should be amalgamated 

• Establishing a separate ministry |y radical. .Our whole public provi- with universities: and some might u. p-„i Goodman' the FCS’a new chairman Iktenc in Mr WiiaoVj 
for higher education and science, slon for higher education will have to come under the academic wing of addSS^^^ edairman, listens to Mr Edward 

Tins would leave the Department of be reexan^ed.” universities which would be far more »®flress the conference. 


Tills would leave the Department of be reexamined.” universities which would be far more 

Education and Science responsible Universities needed proper endow- successful than continued subjection to 
only for schools. ments not extra income to make up the CNAA. 

Lord Bdoff emphasized that this 

No shift HI power base be administered by the present 

TT. 1 . • 1 j . .. r I. . 1 . . . .. _i UGC. “The UOC was admlraoly de- 


The unirarsities' cuts crisis does not vereifies was It felt that restructuring ^ small number of univer- bv David Jobbins 

seem to have mcreued the inHuence had led to permanent changes in sjjfes making up a tightly knit uni- ^ Joooins 

Sowinrnent. veraity commumV whM their income Right-wingers have 

according to a siraw survey of res- However, the CUA survey does only ime partly from central grants, the Federation of < 
tructunng plans earned out by CUA support, another common theory, but it had become less and leS suit- dents after three te 
members. that universities would be forced to .m« Tk. 


Tory student group 
moves to the left 


un^cjaiiy versity commumty when their income 

However, the CUA survey does Q^Jy came partly from central grants, 
support, another common theory, but it had Secome less and leS suit- 


able even before the present trou- 


Right-wlngers have lost control of 
the Federation of Conservative Stu- 
dents after three tempestuous years. 
The organization's annual meeting- 


result effective power over the man 


ad hoc committees for this 


So a reformed UGC would have second year. Instead it elected Mr 


over alleged non-existent associatioDi 
failed to erupt to the level of past 
years. 

Three years of right-wing control 
in the PCS have been punctuated by 
a series of allegations about voting 
irregularities and other complaiou 
culminating in last ^ar's hi^h-levd 
internal Conservative Party inquiry 
which found that Mr Monteilh had 


the 23 univwsifics covered there WM tacided“lhe“tiriii‘cha7f^^^ IJ?iS1wv?lo ■♦k k^ru- 

not a single case In which lay people cuts and restructuring by utablishtng , Nb Mon eith was ahead of his 

wre, seen a most infiuent^ in special committees Ue the nor- Mater edS^^^ nvri by ordv one vote, on tte Or^^ 

up plBM to meet the crisis, mat machinery of government, on The faSi that th^DK 

In 12 of the 23, recent events had which the vice chancellors and senior btefor bII Si from the ellminat^ third place 

not led to any permanent change in colleagues were most influential; that candidate Mr John Hayes, 

the balance of power in university the plans produced had been “ SW ft"®' Goodman 

eiMmmmonf i«OrCl oelOfr admitted that there nnllaH KA unfae KXnn»a!»k 110 


fej-; 






goverament. 

, :.The most, powerful volc^ in- res- . 

were, , either ' . 'senior 
(rnostinfluentlsl ln'l2 uhi- 
: ^r^s) md vice chancellors 'Cmost 
.,infl^atul;in.;ll)j In only tljree.'uni- 


approved without significant amend- 


buck . 


IVotests over NAB looks at plan for 
UGC fines degrees by deigrees 

’ Hull and liecle Universities, have ® ^ . 

protested to the Univenity Grants by Karen Gold 

pomnuUee about bdingfiiiea for tak-,H.M.- . 

ing too many new shiqents/siid Hull ?°dy » 

has said it wadts the 'hnoney' bkk. sW®rtng;aphtttTw degrc^ lnto 


Korinn ft is now bigger than ever. The party's 

. . ... vice-chairman, Mr Michael Spicer MP 

Mr Monteith was ahead of his- Worcestershire South, said its 
by only one vote on the first problems were those of success, “Ith 
illot but fai ed to pick up votes fhe most dynamic successful studeot 

am the eliminate third place body in this country," he claimed, 
ndidate Mr John Hayes. Tne strains which will test the uneasy 

In the final ballot Mr Goodman ’trucebetwceiithcwetsandthefarright 
polled 154 votes, Mr Monteith 118 which unseated Mr Monllth were 
and other ' electrons - gave?Mr Good- readily apparent just a few hours after 
man a 6-5 majority on the FCS the elections, 
national committee. But the Monday While wets enthusiastically su^ 
club faction, \rith whom he made a oorted the former Prime Minister, Mr 


get; any scats.' ' subtle disruption of his speech on the 

. Mr Goodman is a recent convert to North-South dialogue and BrandtTv^ 
the idea of student loans but is firmly . by applauding rapturously when ne 
on the left of his party. He has been paused for breath between senteoM. 
on the National union of Students But the tactic soon palled^d w 
executive for the past twQ years. Heath, a life patron or tlie 
The conference was one of the able to continue his speech largely 


• I*,!,' 

•j ■ 


: education 'mi^t'domt^e half of for some, years and the row uninterrupted, 

loicaliaufhorityhi^erieductitionpio-.'..- 

.vuipnj meaning lM,OpO students and , . ■ : . r «• ±^4.^ 

Call on state^ 

.voice 'Cormng tiitQu^. fro Mlitisten are keen to see universities fees policy meant that 

tinvlns edi^Uon;g;^^ become Ites dependent on state 11- per cmnl of the universities JoW 

anq tte-cpmmittec about the Import- nance. AUhouah thev accent that the mconnn new came from til® SlUdeD ^ 


ties.Bneda t^l 9r.il^t;ja$diD00 fees poUcy meant that 3 -to j 

In. February for allkiedly exceedlnglffiS!--^^^' *-^ tlnuina educulion.poup to the hoard become less dependent on state n- ner cent of the universities’ loUl 

Ibi UOC faiget «umem;-n«:o;he5. iwl lj„ Import- P„M™”iow c^me “"cm the hude«h 

were Dundee, Honol-WaUj' Swari- }n the.NAB; 'anco-.of wme of these] veiy diverse .heavy cost of ®big sdonce’^precludM themselves and not from tltoOoveni- 

sea. which is also to cqntest- the ^ be modes tod developmapts fa higher a return to 1945 when inomsoives anu noi iron 

decition, Essex and Cardiff, v In th^sunk-- ^^ucatibh alonpide fliie conventional universities' total Income mme fVAm Onvfimmnnr luiil "not lie l6e oo/y 

a l?«2SS «aa£=a 


yMis.fiull-s vice^ahcellor, Sir Royl •™™8 “iiratton..,,. . . ; . : t nvink c^ifcaUoi, imd:its toTe adSa. iS WuSm ' 

Marahall, has told tl|c UGC of the i *bwl& fnd in aod^l, ecdooraic and aectelaiy for hiaher e^cah', 


I ■ 

1:1-^. ■ 
^ . . Ill ' 


university's, deep concern *lh«l .It • 

coiild contemplate a restrospecilve 
penalty “for ejece^ing in 19S2^ an ! which, su 
unspecified intake of.studenis by an 
unspecified number and is threaten- , 

Ing a brospeettve penalty for '1983/84 ' 

■'tinitk ihji nidanluilrS BAkt sk^ailil''.alt.n' *r\. Suleri tlC I 


Access would be one pf the sub^ tures aqd retention, and sou 
jects for the newly established h{AB funding Including non-public 
continuing hducaiton group'. i!6 pohf. I funds. . ' . - ' : 


□ look so much what people like me say 
institutions, and that is a vety 
under- . thing,” Mr Waldegrave saio, . 

1, told Iw was contempttious . 

re Stu- academics and others who 

“Ido ministers of damaging foltituDOM 
cal ex- autonomy. ,“This Oovernnient, ^ 




CtothmlHM .pn . Eautotion^to^ oi continuing; eewtoMon, .tepSy with the prpw^tidri that that a fordiM^ and technology, m 

• AfU In 1981 that a bniversity whteh to It, the.TOup.J taa|or, :finii^^ St be nSilhS hard dedstonv, 

exceeded iis:mimberii would "hot be dSfli3h*n^f*rirtKirh^ ** ’ which ; indurtP^ 

penalfr. ' 1 ‘ .^“Wtio»'*3Wv«l*»WrgoltoA:'tldn and.memte^ 

Keefe University considers the fine yplUp.leeriiB;'qtiltorp|i,t^^^ 1 . , bility thht it could bfecoihe In 

BMitamnrv • an/i rtiiniiluA 'niii*. ' uIm should' flp uext.ln. Alms;"memb&nnltt /oi'; ',fav ' (he ^■iririiiiV.HKAB^.'?«;.ui^i..''j'‘."^Pte.LWMl.PQlyooii(rlbiitn''lf thnip . ' >tl 'r^i, ' > 'Jii_ MAiiri with n* 


Keele University considers the fine 
summary and punitive. The- vice 
chailceildi', Dr DolVid Harrison, has 
told the UOC that the university is' 
op ta^et for 1984/85 but there Is no 
target for 1982/83. There was no] 
justification,' ‘ therefore, for the 


.of inconciustY^u-^, 


penalty. 
He he 
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‘Take older women out of slum area’ 


£lm should be spent on education 
for older women who currently com- 
nrise the “slum area" of continuing 
education's potential customers, the 
author of a prestigious survey on 
education for older people said at a 
conference on education and the old- 
er woman. 

Adult education would stop being 
the sacrificial lamb while £10Q0m was 
being spent on 16 to 19-year-oIds, 
saidl^ Enid Hutchinson, author of 
Learning and Leisure in Middle and 
Later Years at a conference orga- 
nized by the Forum on the Rights of 


Green light for 
the 17-plus 

The Government gave the long-awa- 
ited 17-plus prevocational qualifica- 
tion aimed at around 80,000 young 
people the go-ahead this week. 

The qualification, which is aimed at 
students who do not pursue courses 
up to A level, will be available in 
schools and colleges from 
September. 

.The 17-pIus is to be administered 
and developed by_a joint board of. 

ennician Educa- 
tion Council and City and Guilds 
with representatives of the Royal 
S^ety of Arts and the GCE and 
CSE boards. 

The board for prevocational 
education, which is to consist of a 
chahTnan and 13 members, will re- 
ceive £450,000 over three years from 
(he Governmeat to carry out initial 
work. 

Their main task will be to accredit 
one year full-time courses starting 
(his ^ptember as well as develop 
more complete and coherent 
arrangements for prevocational 
courses no later than September 
1985. 


Elderly 

(FREE). 


People to Education 


ever talks about sweet old men,” she 
said. 


. I" P«t™!ar s.»ff m-i.den.ial I 


Adult and Continuing survey Adults, 
their Educational ^perience and 
Needs which updated her work shows 
that the 15 per cent of the popula- 
tion with least experience ana ex- 
pectations of education were older 
women, she said. 

Ms Joan Lestor, MP, Labour Par- 
ty spokesperson on women's rights, 
said people were deterred by the 
public and media image of elderly 
women as sweet old ladies. “No one 


homes tended to assume elderly peo- 
ple were intellectually empty, “They 
tend to assume that people have 
never read a book". 

Voluntary organizations working 
with women must build into their 
members a belief that education 
throughout life was a right, said Mrs 
Anne Ballard, general seaetary of 
the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes. 






Joan Leator: a question of Image 


ISSRC allocates cash shares 


by Paul Flather 

The Social Science Research Council 
is trying to produce a fair system for 
allocating about £6.7m available for 
grants and (raining for 1983-84 be- 
tween its seven multi-disciplinary 
committees. 

At the last council meeting the 
seven committee chairman put in 
bids equivalent to three times the 
amount available, and left the SSRC 
with the problem of deciding who 
should get what. 

Tlie final allocation is considered 
very important because it will estab- 
lish precedents for funding levels, 
and a pecking order for the commit- 
tees which wiTl certainly run for three 
years, and probably for longer. The 
committees started work last au- 
tumn. 

At present the social affoirs com- 
mittee, covering social anthropology, 
sociology, social psycholo^, and 
he^th economics, and the industry 
and employment committee, cover- 
ing industrial relations and sociology, 
management, and business and 
labour history,, are set to take, the 
biggest shares. 


Some committees have inherited 
large fixed commitments supporting 
long term projects and establishea 
rese^h units, while other commit- 
tees have few commitments and are 
looking for more money to hand out 
in nants. 

With the SSRC as a whole facing a 
new round of cuts of about £6m over 
three years imposed last year by the 
Government, it is the committees 
with more free money that are set 
lose out. 

Professor Brian Robson, chairman 
of the environment and planning 


committee, has already written to Mr 
Michael Posner, the SSRC chairman, 
expressing his concern over any sys- 
tem that discriminates against com- 
mittees like his own. 

Professor Robson, professor of 
geography at Manchester University, 
has put in a strong bid to fund more 
research on the inner cities and 
urban decay, and on managing re- 
source conservation. , 

Professor Raymond IlUley, chal^ 
man of the social affairs committee, 
has put research into unemployment 
and its effects, and into inequalities 


in health, at the top of his list of 
priorities. He said the SSRC faced a 
“highly complicated arithmetical” j 
task. 

The bids are now being scrutinized 
by SSRC officers, and paper setting 
out the allocation and the method ot 
distribution will be presented to 
council for approval in early May. 

Meanwhile the committees have 
been finalizing their list of priority 
research areas and the criteria they 
will use to sift grant applications. 
They are also deciding how student 
awards will be distrubuted, noting 
the Government’s request for more 
emphasis on open competition, and 
less on linkage to university depart- 
ments. 

• Talks between the SSRC and the 
’ four trade unions representing the 
I staff have re-started. Staff are now 


working normally, following a nine- 
day strike and a work-to-rule. In 
return management has agreed to 
•seek a cut of just 18 posts in the 
first year with no compulsory redun- 
dancies. Overall a cut of 30 posts 
from the present total of 146 is 
sought. 


Fears for 

mature 

diploma 

by Olga Wojtas 
■Scottish Correspondent 
I Students at Newbattle Abbey Col- 
I lege near Edinburgh, ScotlancTs only 
higher education college for mature 
students, fear that the Scottish 
Education Department intends to 
withdraw funding for its main course. 

The residentim college which runs 
-a two year liberal studies diploma 
accepted as a universiW entrance 
qualification for around 90 students, 
is to be reviewed by a Government 
commission which examines quangos. 

' The college, whose former stu- 
dents include the noted Scottish wri- 
ters Edwin Muir and George Mackay 
Brown, has recently been visited by 
SED inspectors as part of the Pliatz- 
ky Review which listed various in- 
stitutions to be investigated. The col- 
lege is run by a board of 24 gov- 
ernors, six of whom are nominees of 
the Secretary of State for Scotland, 
and is almost entirely funded from 
SED grants to adult education. 

The students claim that the Scot- 
; (ish Office wants to axe the two year 
diploma, leaving the college to run 
1 profit-making toon courses. They 
- also say that the college may become 
an annexe of Stirling University for 
; weekend courses, 
e An SED spokesman said there was 
V nothing sinister about the review, 
1 - and denied that there were plans to 
n abolish the two year dimploma. The 
o students are seeking a meeting with 
le SED officials for reassurances about 
1 - the course, and Mr Alex Eadie, 
is Labour MP for Midlothian, is to ask 
is the Scottish Secretary next week about 
the college's future. 
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North American nrir"- 

Peace academy 
faces uphill 
battle in Congress 

from E. Patrick McQuaid Islands. 

C'AMBRIDOE. Mass. Professor James H. Laue» on the 
Plans for the creation of a new soriologv staff at the University of 
Amei^n posi^duate diplomacy Missouri, toid subcommittee mem- 
uhoot-ostcnsilny, the US Academy ‘bers last year that “peace is neither 
for Peace - have been gaining utopian nor a sign of weakness or 
strength since those who signed the cowardice. Peace requires know* 
Declaration of Independence first ledge, judjgmenl. and skill no less, 
proposed them in 1793, but they con^lex than what is required for 


Spring fear of German measles 


Declaration of Independence first 
proposed them in 1^3, but they 
came under heavy Hre recently from 
Senate hawks and scholars wlh in- 
stitutions such as the Naval War Col- 
lege, who fear the academy might 
put them out to pasture. 

Lost year 54 senators und 130 rep- 
resentatives cospohsored legislation 
to create and fund the school with a 
two-year start-up allocation of $31m 
(£21m). It was approved at that time 
by the Senate labour .ind human 
resources committee, but expired 
with several other Bills in the rush to 
adjourn Congress at the close of the 
year. 


con^lex than what is required for 
wsr ■ 

The United States failed' both Bri- 
tain and Argentina, he testified, 
when it ignored “conflict nnalvsis** 
lechniaues developed In recent years. 
The Americans suffered, he ex- 
plained, “a basic role conflict be- 
tWMn our expressed role as mediator 



American health officials arc worried 
that an outbreak of German measles 
among students at a Mid-West ciiin- 
pus could lead to a national epidemic 
if the 32,000 students scatter across 


the country during their spring holi- 
day and take the disease with them. 
The National Centre for Disease 


Control, which Is in Atlanta on the 
east coast, has sent staff to tiic 


Bloomingdale campus of the Uni- 
versity or Indiana to help curb the' 
outbreak. Nearly 200 students at the 


sprawling campus were reported ill In 
late February. 

Students returning from their mid- 
term break are required to show 
“proof of immunity*’ before being 
allowed back into classes. About 
20,000 had been given vaccinations 
from the university's student health 
service. 

The outbreak of rubella, the 
largest to strike anywhere in the 


Unjled Stales, was traced to Purdn* 
University m January when IS Z 
dents came down with it 'll- 
measles appeared at the Univershv 
of Indiana within a month. ^ 

The state of Indiana reported odN 
two cases of confirmed German 
measles last year. All AmericS 
stotes require immunization afialmi 
nieuslcs and other childhood dK 
before youngsters cun enter school 
Last year 1,697 measles oases were 
reported nationwide, accordina to 
the National Centres, a 44 per cent 
drop from the previous year^ record 
low. 

A national health official specn. 
latcd that many Americans vaccin- 
ated before 196R.mny in fact not be 
immune because the type of vaccine 
given before then, and the way it 
was administered (before their flnt 
birthday) are now thought to be 
wrong. 


aMiwi niHi a iwcBii uuf expresscQ roie as meatator 
allocation of $31m and our actual underlying alignment "D 
(Him). It was approved at that lime ns an advocate for one o/ the parties: 1x3.013.1 
by the Senate labour .ind human Great Britain”. 

This year Senator Spark Matsuna- 

with sev^l other Bills in the rush to ga, a Hawaiian Democrat, said the PrCSullrG 
adjourn Congress at the close of ilie academy would "immcnsurably en- 

j ■. u «>le of the United States QTnnQ 

_ Tkis tune round it has 53 sponsors as a peacemaker worldwide” while 
m the Senate where siibcommiltee also reducing the risk of a nuclear 1 ^ t 
hconngs have just got under way. war. Mr Matsunaga headed a com- leCtUrCS 


Strikers acquitted on 
language technicality 


Similar proposals have not yet been 
drafted for House consideration, 


drafted for House consideration. House in 1979 to exoto'ra th» feneihii. » 

More than 30,0(X) citizens have con- ity of such n schoo? but Mr David of the United Slates’ most prom- 
Jibuled to the National Peace Jienf c|vU rl^ls lawyem have aban- 

Academy Campaign, a pnvate lob- the Office of Managcnie^ and racial dis- 

^ f D .. Budget, has said that “a new govern- 

The US Academy for Peace would men! entity in this area Is unneces- fearing a re- 

conduel run eommaiw — — '» tkCBt of Ihs hlacK sliiflent nnnniHrinii 


appointi 
1979 to 


by the While 
explore the feasibil- 


Office of Management and 
Budget, has said that “a new govern- 
ment entity in this area Is unneces- 


conducl research, run seminars and sary” I *** »n* wnu.a aiuucufc upui 

poMlbJy grant graduate-leveJ degrees Supporters of the new colleee sov faced when conducting a s 

coursB Bl HaTvanl In January. 


poMibly grant graduate-leveJ degrees Supporters of the new colleee sav 
Wl'h' ■ profession- they NSuJd keep it afloat /of^four 

nliii" resolving con- yean with a $eSn appropriation and 

S«l*ScL-lTeM*inT'“ K*'"* “ one-fifth 

u P'"®- price of a Bl bomber. 

•hU popular The executive director of the lob- 

.“S'!.*?' I'eslab- 


Quebec may have to drop 29,000 
1 charges against educators, civil ser- 

Oo vants, and hospital workers after the 

government prosecution of 12 junior 

Two of the United Slates’ most prom- °P. 

inent civil rights lawyers have aban- '"^®* dismissed berause their disputed 

crimination at Stanford University la 

CaUfernla this spring, fearing a^re- I®®* threw out 

wat of the blacksiudent opposition. J®®‘^hers on the 

they feced when conduct!^ a slmUar ISSJ ^8*.®i®t‘on imposing a 
pniiMP ni nnniawi In lamnrv » thre^ycar cost-cutting conttact on all 


Mr Jack Greenberg, executive ‘*^8 u>eir ngni lo scriK 
^ctor of the National Association contained 80, C 

for the Advancement of Colored! appended contracts wrii 
People’s legal and educational defence! ”a flagrant viol 
fand, and Mr Julius Levonne Cham- the court in a 34-page 


ffenerfll nenmAlrfinnina ^ — riT • . * , ‘ is one-iircn 

ters of a nuclear weapons freeze and lishina US wSreWn .*« »SL «2!!® r ““** levonne Cbara- 

ppponents of American intervention enwSve peacemakfoo” “^ 1 *!*® ®*'P®“t*®tion, 

in £1 Salvador, which has turned fliS frfo« h^nTfif !5® ««« scheduled to deliver the lectures 

many consereati™ membem of Co^ h« 

ton“uDwrti;^^^ judent body wbdd c3m^^ ^The c^lrowtsy Invdvei 


public sector employees and remov- 
ing their right to strike during that 
period contained 80,000 pages of 
appended contracts written in French 


court s ruling will invalidate the coa- 
tracts and force the Government lo 
drop charges against an additional 
26,000 provincial workers. 

Attorneys for the teachers said 
they were confident they would win. 
the case on additional grounds when 
the Government flies with the 
Quebec Superior Court, llie case 
would then go to the Quebec Court 
of Appeal and finally the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

“Paradoxicar Is how a Frao- 


apuciiucu wiiirHcis wriiien in rrenen 

only, ”a flagrant violation", wrote cophone Quebecker who teaches at a 
the court in a 34-page decision, “of Montreal Community College, de- 
the Canadian constitution, which scribed the ruling, “rm pleased with 
guaranteed the equality of both Ian- result”, said the teacher, "but I 
guages” in the legislature. would have been more pleased U 




The coqlrovetuy Involvei Use colour 
of Grmberg’i skin - white. 
wMIe Mr Chambers ii blade, stu- 
debU a^Barvard Braued<far menths. 
that course 6n/dyfl rights^ nga^- 
Ugs of 'Mr;'Orenilkrg’s imbtandlng 
record aa' an advocate for' American 
minorities, should be' taught by a 


gUWCA 111 lUC ICglBlHIUie. 

, The G.o.vernmeat immediately Judge Girouard would have given us 
announced it would appeal against ® judgment on all our arguments", 
the ruling, noting that tne contracts According to a White Paper on 


•VfeSsam “ ™®"y other gov^ 

■Seray^r ?us15epart^^^^^ SfeS! ^uority member (T£f£5, leptem^be; 

Ifeacu, bat nono' has' foaefe StSS a special law W^ ta November shidentsatHar- 

*9 Mtge the 




wd l^w School voted to urge the 
unlvj^ly to M up its minority hlr-. 


a) OKKrientuto durin|\lasr sUminfer’a’ Vy®.Jwn succ^- 

conflict owf.ddntrol. of the 'Falkland ® pf hoslggifi:; 


ing eftoris 1^; the: course went ahead conlen 


the ruling, noting that the contracts 
would remain in effect and that it 
had eyery intention of prosecuting all 
who violated the back-to-work lea- 
laladori. : * 

• "The omission on the part of the 
legislature renders the text unconsti- 
^lonal", Judge Girouafo wrote. 
The documents should have been 
written in both of Canada’s official 
languatts, Preach and En^ish, he 


Sek bias rulings by eTtb^ 

ton &*gy . . 

premde h ifompreheasive suminaiy of i « 

Cflnfiffffnllal AMai* mi.Saui —'^ 2 . *y PmfiMcnr 7anplli,at.a.‘.K_..L. ■>:. _«■ 


filed gender ‘discriiniimtion ' charges .Itoisonnel file If dje summary 'indi-- 
agaiiut the ' system’s Santa Crux ^ates nirther eridenee id that file’ib' 
.campus, ‘ support her charts- ' ' 

alM 

ove^ms a lowdr court order that Versity of ^xas at El Pasn thni- 
?h* ®9l'dpd t(> ladminlstratOTs simply "forgot'’ to 
« %ra{m'matHriMnsct* 


^ne .JUIIO Hanaep Hd.tofd SlS,428'fabout 
Cl0^00) for:dapiiSBB. TShbnlwSto 
promotion be-. ..^a^ alsp.niafip'jo j^y.he'^^ cqlS 


as acheduled.';; , , . The leiislath 
^ Mwy ^kryard ■ 

WMW«ienS,IC^ ’ 

there,! 

fa raarges that the preal- 

<*•*»*]: o*jSkVahiiah!!stote cdllege^ 

K^PfafaW**yj ' 

a, :,(£56m) dutin 

IretTO, ^ thk teaching J*®''- l^or b 

fapfiykfad critic- ESSP f 

fapg*4 agaitist her; by black ■*CS7m less ifi 

^cbfers'aiid itudehta.'- . on, if the fedi 

s-s*t 

SSS^J&’:;?P4^:fa were Dtamii^ 


ffUntt AIM 


The legislation, known as Bill IQS, 


According to a White Paper on 
restructuring the provincial school 
system, from Mr Camille Uurio, by 
the end of 1083 all English Institu- 
' tlons \TOUld be required to communi- 
cate with one another in French 
only; Internal communications would 
also be In French, altliouah English 
would be permitted. He further 
proposes tlint elected scliool boards 
be abolished and replaced by corpo- 
rate school councils, elected by pa- 
rents in each school. 


orders $C102m 
cdirb dll spending 

:"&5on 'Tnd “ hS* “P ' ••'e individual provinw 

s : SKtsKBSi*" 


iiw miiiisLOl, jvir riciie 

rated; that: he wanted 




spent on 


'• Sptrie 50 .Canadians, mainly 
gedlo^ts, n^ll 4pentf two monihs 
exploring the region, colled A Ip^k 
Ridge,, which oieny bolievo is an ex- ; 
{ettsTon of Bjlesmere Islatidt the! 
northerrunqst. 'piece :-of land under 
Canadian tovereigniy. llie Arctic 
safari is known as . CESAR - llie .! 
ConAdlan expedition to Study ih,e . 
Alpha Ridge r- and trill also be look-. 


V la^ \Aih 

.> Under the linicmaOdnal Law tit 
the SeaiTreqiy, ^leb :Oitawtf signed, 
last year; Canada W 40! yeato tq G|e 
.drioim ott;.the:prppprty!!as ah; exteri^ 
Sion of Ihe <^tiiletit ne^nd'its 
hnilra to'rrftdrial ' limitl The ' Sdriel- 
Uidon is-expheicd tbifile ihliibr crim 
claim: V;. Iv; 


miwoiaifii 


dribs to; nraive 'JtjEerBden((su7^ w|^q' 
^jCramhi in tepu. on.llfe,|SS. ^ 
beeh'thtw 

with it .thelatort;ih;ramputo^«V4il3 
eqtllptoep(: toksstlhpfe oT^ 
' jienlsotopTCt ^l!^^ 


^^pn. cqidd pfob(^.oqfei,ll|i^:^:fe 


rO‘A/<^®praeentadw the imlrerslty 
raM 'toe aditonisb^ was epptea* 

- an^aSSUl to , the 
;Chp^:!Tlw : nMjaii' .Jj t 
itoiVi-todM tlfe oalveni^^ 
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Overseas news 


BONN 


German system ‘must reform’ 

from James Hutchinson' were all going to be government the previous year. There has been a 

BONN ministers," he added. slight fall in the proportion of 

There simply were not enough women students - from 41.6 per cent 
The president of the West German jobs for graduates, and nor would to 40.4 per cent. 

Association of Univerally Vice Chan- there be in the future. German ^^6 new vice chancellor of Heidel- 
Kllors, Professor^ Georg, .Turner, graduate,, unlike the Japanese for 

has declared that the country s entire fnstance, were not prepared to turn pmf.a, Juji^s on 

Sduwrionalsystemisinurgentneedof to something else, fie said ffier L belK 

•.Afnrrti Froiessor lurner- reearded the 1 . > >■ !.t.a 


The president of the West German 
AssoSation of University Vice Chan- 
cellors, Professor ' George Tlimer, 
has declared that the country s entire 
educational system is in urgent need of 

'^He'hns suggested that Germany 
should follow the Anglo-American 
example by drastically reducing tiie 
length of university courses. 

In a television discussion with 
ioumalists and industrial leaders, 
fiofessor Turner said that over- 
crowding had put the universities in 
3 catastrophic plight. Mediocre 
students found it particularly hard to 
cope with the conditions, he said. 

He pointed out that school-leavers 
(ak^E the Abllur at the age of 20 
woulo be 31 by the time they re- 
ceived their doctorate - assuming 
they had completed a period of con- 
scription or alternative national ser- 
vice. This was “absolutely crazy", 
Professor Turner claimed. 


Poles clamp down 
on student activities 


jobs for grad 
there be in 


mere ne in me tuiure. uerman The new vice chancellor of Heidel-' 
Japwese for berg University. Professor GisbertZu 
M prepared to turn y,ho takes *up his duties on 

™*rrf..H Ihp October 1, believes that the universl- 

D ^**™®*^ ■ ragged ihe ljg jQ ggiggt 

^itish swtem as a inodel ^^th jjjgj^ students. In admtion to the 
copying: 12 yean schoo Ing, three enrolment criteria - posses- 


copying: ,12 yean schoo tng. three gnrolmenl criteria - posses- 

yeare university studies, plus a furth- gj jj^g or equivalent qual- 
J«ars postgraduate work ificpiions - there shou?d be an inter- 

sMelS' whS ^feLTe firhur^^^ E “> *“• “P''" 

nle“ca'i‘7ed”fm' a tougher Abi,«r ■ 

examination, and expressed approval ff"® 

of moves to make university educa- One of the hkely 

tion more elitist. HoweVer. he Zu w®! iSSLnlibSH 

added, that could not be done by ^ 

brineine in new leelslation If that Students at Bonn University, for in- 

hSpTncd V«ms up in 

arfiiS and the politicians would mairdy^ 

knuckle under to the protests. westpnaiia. 

The number of students enrolled ' "1 think it's important that stu- 

at German universities in the winter dents should get away from their 
term 19^^3 was more than 1.2 mil- home surroundings. This would 
lion, an increase of '7.3 per cent on promote independence,” he said.- 



"We train economists as if they lion, an increase of '7.3 per cent on 

Feepayers get 
priority over 
highfliers 

from D. B. Udatagama 

COLOMBO 
The vice chancellor of Colombo Uni- 
versity, Professor Stanley Wijesun- 
dera, has conceded that many stu- 
dents of higher calibre than those 
admitted are left outside the uni- 
versity system. 

He was discussing undergraduate 
protest against the admission of fee- 
paying external students to the law 
taculty and of students 'horn the 
Kotelawela Defence Academy to cer- 
tain university courses. 

Professor Wijesundera said that 
for economic reasons the university 
system could absorb only a small 
proportion of those who qualified for 
places each year. 

The University of Colombo 
thought it was important to extend 
its external service. In .this spirit it 
had recently developed a number of 
courses at certlQcate, diploma, 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels. Students registered ’ for. the 
uternal law degrees had constantly 
asked the univenity for some , assist- 
ance and the new courses were de- 
sired to help them. 

Professor wijesundera depended 
the fees charged to these students 
and said the university could not 
commit Itself to a financial drain 
which would curtpii intornal activi- 
lles. h was aito the only way of 
ODSuring that only seriously commit- 

people resisfered, 

.rtofessbr Wijesundera. defended 
UK fe^ charged to these students 
help train stitoents from the Kot»- 
la^la pefence. Academy in the first 
fw.^years until fadUties were ready 
W tbe.KDA campus. 

^ He said; “The views and asplra- 
uODi of. the student are . certainly 
. to be taken into account 
inrough; .the spectrum of decisions 
relariDg.to the the administration of 

umvefsltiea. .j .. 

h'lSaori and administration. ^ 
'TSfiffllishcd universities hi 
the imposMon by force of y a monopoly on the o 

'X • smaU body of persons uir if aooeato tl 


^Jl:AU5tr 



by a Special Correspondent 
Western “centres of subversion" are 
trying to turn Polish universities into 
“extra territorial enclaves" for anti- 
state activities, two top Communist 
Party officials Waldemar Swirgoii 
and Leszek Miller, who have special 
responsibility for youth affairs, told a 
foreign press conference recently. 

Polish student activities remnined 
“independent”, according to the offi- 
cials. But there could be no question 
of reviving the banned Independent 
Students Association (NZS), and all 
student activities must now come 
firmly within the framework of the 

NZS, had been “manipulated 
by the political underground , they 
claimed. The catholic youth orga- 
nization Oasis would also be pre- 
vented from creating its own oi^ni- 
zational structures outside religious. 

Oasis aims primarily to aid splr- 
I itual renewal amon^ students and 
young people, and it is difficult to 
see what the party considers “extra- 
religious" in its activities. The party 
may object to its suminer camps and 
sun festivals, which offer young peo- 
ple a popular alternative to party- 
sponsorea vocation activities. 

Certainly the party seems to be 
taking a special interest in student 
vacations. A “broad exchange of 


youth" with other socialist countries 
IS planned for this summer with 
around 100,000 young Poles going to 
East Germany, CDR is not nor- 
mally favoured by Polish tourists but 
special trips are being arranged prob- 
aoly ns part of the celebrations mak- 
ing ihtf centenary of the death of 
Karl Marx. 

Comunist Party concern with stu- 
dent affairs formed the main topic of 
a recent meeting of secretaries of 
College Party committees, which 
stressed Chat constant and miliianl 
action by the party was needed to 
stablize tne situation in higher educa- 
tion. 

Part of the instability to which this 
meeting tacitly referred was un- 
^ubtedly seasonal. Tlie 1968 purge of 
the universities began in Marcn and in 
spite of the officiorban'oa on protests 
commemorative meetings were 
attempted this year in several universi- 
ties. 

The fortiicoming trial of the five 
intellectual advisers to Solidarity, all 
of whom were formerly cfosely 
associated with the Flying University 
and underground press movements, 
could also serve to provoke an 
atmosphere of excitement in the uni- 
versities. The official media has pre- 
sented the five advisers as a “senous 
. threat" to the socialist system, 


French medics drop apathy 
to protest against new exam 

f™m Guy Neave 



PARIS 

French medical students were unex- 
pectedly militant when they pro- 
tested against the introduction of a 
new exam at the end of fourth year 
studies. ^ . . . 

Demonstrations m Pans reached a 
i climax when they occupied the 
offices of M. Jack Railite, the secre- 


tary of state for health. 

Trouble had been brewing for 
some lime ever since proposals for 


reforming pTe-inlernship examina- 
tions were announced last De- 
cember. , 

Medical students are not known 
for their militancy, and they were 
not alone. Another issue doahng. 


examma- 
last De- 


with; cpndilidjis. of ; emjJloriiient and 
job security for lntorns .and heads of 
clinics brdu'ghl dut the; junior, ranks 
of doctors as well. The strike . called- 
by junior doctors was widely sup- 


orted and brought out 85 per cent 
I the Paris hospitals. . ' , . 

The student demonstration, which 


and Ngati Toarangatira. 

The confederation opened .. a 
church in OtaW in 1849 , established 
4tt own hofse racingiclub in thel8^ . 

and - eartoj this ^ceiiturV, the Utolti-: 
Maori' Poys- • ColIoj|e :was‘ bpilt 'on ; , 
land dohalpd Bv ite . i 

Thtf’ college, 'Which dosed in 19M, 
taught miernatlonar ringer Inla JTe 
Wiata add its old hostel fs now being 
restore for too new unlrarrity. • ^ 

■ Wten.ifoUy restored the buUdmg . 
,'^1 provide accommodation, uii a 
meeting-house, ^or 40, a semirar 
joom,' a . dining worn, seating 100, 
admimstrailoh offices, lecture rooms, 
computer rooms and an.archiyes scc- 

^^Kerfessbir WIniata: said tiiey. alirledi' 
to'' build Te '.WahanaM :.iup 
' to 60 students, with 20 enrormnnts a 
year in the toree-yqar .degree prog- ■ 

from:6thef‘/^(:'^ 
welcome, but toe emphasis 4n -pic 
Maori , section . of ■ the curricjilbm •: 
Muld be on the oral literature,, his- 0 
tory. arts, jjrotocol, generiogies and. 
current sadal issues .of r thW:-- 

soonsoHng tribes. tM . . 

: .!^B-;adnUiii8iyative studies scctipn: 
covers tnansiicraent and includes stu- - 
^es bfl) dffiereot.tyj^ of organlza-. 


tlons from industrial firms, state cgr-. 
porations, Maori incorporation's and 
charitable bodies to the. one overseas. 
..snbjeipf-* Jaj)Mi 

: The uiiive^fy'is i983 calendar-ex- 


,, — ^ . . j . 1 . j “Uperanon leiunua, 

The Prime Minister of Malaysia, Dr Mahathir D. Mohamad, spectacular. Newtiatu 

his son Mirwm receive his BSc in computer science from Brighton protestere and officials 

Maori university to confer own degrees 

from Undsay opened : V ^7 

New Zee.toVfi,« S tog ; , chg 

SSv at tto Sid oVSW ^t mcc til 

iT^first yaduate *1U receive a degree larid cfohatod by . ct>un^, caho-swdy ret 

h-MSo^nd adSnistrafi^^ inla people hav 

•'Hip Mtffished universities have taught mrereat onai ridger Inla Te five, advantage ip the 
-iSS. the con- Wiata and ite old hostel fs nw being ^ ffldlcales a 

faSrSof deLeS*bS°lt ^ restored for too tbat!c6untry as a valui 

_ , ._ *l^il®iJi»u5Kiand law tBwe are no • When.. foUy restored the buUdmg jggjinjjjogy to enhance 

■^aluitebpn as.means tb'the solution the new iiStitolSn’s' plans - provide ® devefopment of toe re 

' ^ : peoplo. .p the ^ 

^?\^^?®be^h? nrost ambitiou? would . be on the oral ! 

I wha.l may m tpey ipw arts, protocol, genealogies and. .. tT. v-,-. , ^ ,i 

.venture yet *>y toe enewho, Issues .of r. to? toroe.- : TeWanmige-o Ra^i 
wa Ttostees, a group nearly /u ^ w ^ tribes. ' i . ' ' h own rund-rplBinganid t] 

Maori' loaders. ^ ®^e -Scfiiinisltotive Btiidie? section - try to reire'over7S600i0( 

fedwaHon of a Korth citveri Kicrae^^ includes stu- and imd. 'J 

I /»’r(trto^ toe^ dirabfT) dffiereot, types of organfzav :$36p,pp0 a year for.n 


took place bn the same day, was In the aflei 
oraanized under the code-name of there are sigi 
“Operation Tetanos" and was more ministry is pre 
toectacular. Negotiations between the new uam 
orotestere and officials began after a • pared to chang 
six-hour sit-in at the minister's office tunaiely mrai 
I had ended when riot police were called not want this. 


in. Similar demonstrations took place 
in LiUe, Caen and Montpellier, 

The government had plenty of 
notice of the strength of feeling 
nnnong FrenCh medical students. The 
movement has taken a long time to 
build up, and it went to considerable 
lengths to organize a referendum 
throughout the country earlier this 
month. The majority came out firmly 
in favour of rejecting the reform 
rather than considering the govern- 
ment’s offer to consider modifying it. 

The main student grievance is the 
fact that the new competitive ex- 
amination may well cut back the 
numbers admitted to both general 
practitioner and spedailst training. 

. VaJn attempts, have! been m.ade lo v 
! contact' deputies on both sides of the 
national astombly to jmt the stu- . 
dents* case. ' . 

' -The -situation is. not made any 
edsler by the apparent failure of the 
ntiriistry of 'national education and 
the minist^ for health to coordinate 
medical education. 

In the aftermath- of the protests 
there are sighs that while - neither 
ministry is prepared to do aWdy with 
the new examination, they are pre- . 

' pared to change some detmis. Unfor- 
tunately most medical students do , 


that Maori people , have a compara- 
tive, advahtue ip'the .slu^ of this 
subject. It indicates a confidence, in 
that :c6uhtry as a valuable sourfe of 
technology to enhance the industrial 
development of the region spanned i 
by the confederation^”: 

Thie university grew from a . 25-year 
experiment - in- . tribal i development 
.latched In. .1975 - by..ithe Rhukawa 
Trustees: Known as whakatppuranga. 


University for 
women rejected 

from A. S; Abraham 

.BOMBAY 

The University. Grants Commission 
bas;iurhed down a proposal ffom tne 
ftovernnienf of 'Andhra Pradesh state 
in South India to set up a women’s 
uidversity. 

The UGC says that a umyersily 
founded excluuvely for one .»x 
would violate the basic concept of 
university education as an opportun- 
ity for all toctlons of- people,' 


: people, in th?'oonf^e^at| 9 ri...i.- !; ; y:i{, 
TTie' -tniBtees already . -have. ..a 
$L75m edurational' trust whl^ 

'rides scholarships valued nt;$50i000 
!for more 200 'i?hildjton;i^ thp, 

[^cm^'deratipn^ ; . 

: TeWaanW'C) Rauk^will do* Its 
. otra fund-raising and the trustees will 
.'tiy.to' faise'oive^60D;{)(M for buildings 
' and i fodiitles ' and. 'i;ain ,. estimated 
$360,000 a' year fbr runnlng costs; 


bte “national ijitegration". Slndwra . 
spools are in order, says, the UuC,. 
but hot universities. " 

• - There is . only- one women's • unt; 
.veiisity.'to Ibdlnj.thef^EjT (Shvimatl 
NaUtiWl, Pamodor .Thapkei*ey);,in;' 
Bombay.; -Biit' .there. ;aw.- unany 
Women'siebUej^: affiliated, to-tiniver;' 
siUea. like} Sophia' Wege \n BomV' 
^bayir. itod'lUady Sri Ram Coliege’m' 
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J?ew. Delhi. , , 

-rSincfi. there. has been .no law re- 
I'dulring'^'Prorincial ^vernmentsi' -toi 
I consult the; federal government or 


,win app^al'Ln o^er to start a bob 
verslty; the Andhra government can 
BtiU^ ahead.' But it will not get a 
UOC grant. 
















: ■ » ^ KmtCATION S UPPLEMENT i, 

John O’Leary continues the series on alternative funding with a look at two of Britain's private iinivcrsily establish;^ — 

Buckingham — — 


unbound 

Ss* *"?*'«*' 5™y *" lecturing staff are on five-year con 

Counties lias become tracts - recruitment has never been a 
' !* Pf’y®*® probJem since salaries are higher 

education, as well as being probably than in the state sector. ^ 

iv?.hK «*'?'ro;;ersial post^chpoi Staff/studenl ratios are somewhat 
Sifj’hlM f * country. With a less favourable than elsewhere, but 

lind K h. wealthy friends there is compensation in the tutorial 

mpni r?’ • sympathetic govern, system, which is heavilv stressed by 
raeni, the Uniyersdy of Buckinghan the college. Overall, the ratio now 

“d stands at l:10 but the tern" stldl 
yJTi? ***® “Ctual figure up to 

tks of Ihe^pi The disparity with the state 

tK» of llw college and particular^ of sector is not a cause for concern at 

^ ““E™ 

expenraenl from the start has 
*iii«.m 1 accused of been the teaching of high-erade 

fhiSJSi. -f lowenng standards courses in larger groups. * ^ 
SiJS? iwo-year Buckingham is Sore cagey about 

SSiSss 

5=.."srr£ si 

ifeSSyi §“?■« 

.S£S£!SS 

SSdte^oMr'"*"'*’ majority are 15S?stiidenB. 


who display an infectious enthusiasm 
for the university. Not unnaturally, it 
IS a change which is seen as the final 

trmmnh fnr » u.. i_... .. 


J eawwbik says m a 

revealing throwaway remark: “They 
ISf hvo-year pattern very 

well' They are not coming to find ^ 

OUT the meilPimo nf fS^A M 


triumph ^for a ^ Injlia |ve ihi" SH 

Allhpudi few of the staff have beeri like ‘[JL™ * anything 

uiendfy '?C; Shir tfe" uSrsft! 

and have been-preM S"™; narrowness of the 

than their normal work tn nmmnia ange of subjects offered and the 
its cause smallness of the university, is 

Inevitably, given the strone f«.pi some in 

idga which private institutions fnl P®wly elevated status, 

.^roj thmlfnot thesm^ 




I for insiiuiL'f,” he savs “W# 

i S'" " 

j simiium. which still has onh m 

students despite constant en^ 
over seven years, make BueSfi 
^ much more reminiscent of oneS 
snijiller colleges of higher eduutS 
Minn a university. Finanria] S 
crulioiis have dictated 

growth. liltIuHigh (he college 

Uic^ personal atmosphere of a snuS 

_ Professor Peacock vigoroustv dt. 
nies that BuckinghamVsize ii S 
bar to university status, however.^ 
my undergraduate days at Si 

Andrews, tfierc were no more itij. 


««ragp Senior and 

Tbcre ls'a ‘‘Buckingham tvr»’* SSi S!y®«!8“ students to. pon- • 

^he« U littie teSSto qSiu tK 

academic quelitv of the staff mhA *il2j ■ • “®®*han^ly careur.oK6n-. 

«« e»»„r1;eno (.“.dlhf”* “ 


1^ -CH 




- 1 — -jv — »■«»» stou, WHO 

are encouraged to maintain their re- 

tenr^s sabbatical in four. The uni- 
versj^ keeps a publications list which 
would no( be out of place ip anolher 
umyenity. Although there is no such 
thmg as; (enure at Buckln^ara ~ 




flpin® few Mats® 


j "..iw jiu mure SlU- 

dents than there arc here," he san 
:j Why not have some large and soue 
i small universities? I do not thiii 

.>• I *® an optimal size for s uri. 

vcrsity." 

5 Criticism of the award of a choter 
5 IS plainly a source of coiuidenMe 
/ annoyance because he feels thn 
Buckingham's qualities and the teii 
t they have undergone are misrepre- 
j sented. In particular, he resents tlu 
refusal of most critics to come ud 
see for themselves. “1 Invited Neil 
Kinnock but he never e^«n replied ” 
says Profe^r Peacock. “Not one of 
the organizations which made lu^ 
i missions to the Privy Cound! asked 
us for any information and, as i 
result, some were factually Incor- 
rect. ’’ 

Nevertheless, the final step lo 
academic respectability does appear 
to have been fairly painless. Unlike 
the CNAA, which retused to validate 
Buckin^am's two-year courses in 
1974, the Department of Education 
and Science did not conduct an in- 
spection of the college. It relied hj- 
stead on the copious documentatioa 
supplied by it and recommendatioiu 
from previous »cerclses, in particulir 
a thoroiuh inspection by the Oril 
Service Commission when it agreed 
to accept Buckin^am licences & 
currency for its graduate Intake. 

:n Professor Peacock says, quite 
reasonably, that the procedure nai 
not his business and that Bucking- 
' ham’s quality was well established 
. before the amlicetion for a charter 
j- was made. Other universities bad 
g accepted Buckingham students for 
e postgraduate degrees and both the 
Ic legal and accountancy professions 
e recognized tho licences as (jegree 
I. equivalents, “t think that if we were 
B suoject to close scrutiny by whatever 
u government was in power we would 
r conie out of it with flvina colours, 






lS 3 S* "“*^*”‘5' c*™PU8 It Britain. At 
a ^9«b Amei^ Institotions.^;^^^^ of 

■ , ooiTeraltles, ■ are oEfering dnrees on "f^ i- 
. B(ed. campmes . tia Englan d. 

' ' SuJSlL**^ IWdTnatlonBl Vnlveralty 

purope» p^ of' the American mklverslty of the ' 
. same name based Iii San Diego, CalUbmllB.^’ne ' 

SSlEIf In the foriner Maipulc 

at Bwhey, Rcrtfo^hlre. fta piWbnitr lo 

- Impresdv^ archltteliire oh a 95- 
enconragW growth fhim ah Isiitbil 

^ke tit some 100 students and now . more than 
. .WO are enrolled on a range ,of undergradoete and 

- EK^gradualc courses, . 

(hat the university 

Wehts,.a Miird ofitb^.lKMfgradnaiesj^^i^^ ‘ 
l^ents ini ^ .ptreo; pad the iui|v«rait|S 

: .camposeh, In City and Nhlrobl, rUi^ 

■ nctaallr Come to BusW. ThelUae 
n^orfty (he stuM praidaUmt^ ifk^^ 
ydoplng coiinlrte, notably. Mhl^a and Nigeria.' 

.^.They: aip ufferi^/a j^oke^.m four. bachelor’s' 

- P.^^i In hun»h behaviopr. fnUrh'altoaikl reU^ 
|!qu» ; engineering qi> .business admintsfrathm. 

^rfe,^ontoiiis_at. leuB| I8Q vpBs of stiHy, : 
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.f^lBhled Ip four ymriburean Im^^ In 
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Bccono or me ith^ council s 
that of financial stability. Ewr 
Lord Thnluw’s £lm gih enabled the 
. college to be ostablTahed, Ducking* 
linm^ ability to raise money and 
progress towards .security has 
unquestioned. More than £4m b« 
been contributed to tlie appeal nipo 
, , In B. decade and In the last two )«rs 
' hn operating deficit of £^,000 lias 
been turned into a modest sumu^ 
It has 'allowed the 'imlveraty » 
add to its' student 'residences and w 
, convert an attractive old mill on p® 




wAircib illl ttlLTa^llVO *UiU uim* '^**1 

. main site into a social centre, 
students and staff facilUies on a 
with public sector institutions for 
■first tiine.' Farther building 
pected to enable the new umypw 
.‘to expand to 600 students w 
' pl^ Its development plan. . .u 
-iThe charter' is already payi“f 
;in forms of. student. flPP^S 
'Vluoh' have doubled in 
raOd; since the aimouncemeof- ^ 


: Di| Wimem 

. iithaL (Uhrt bring n 
wccusfotn ifob^ ( 
in . lh£ brbsboelu 


WS2S?^ ' ^ •ihe’-'Sbri : 
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Olga Wojtas describes the unique role of Scotland’s central institutions 


It is now 13 months since the Coun- 
cil for Tertiary Education in Scotland 
nrodueed its review of structure and 
management, which proposed that all 
colleges dealing with advanced furth- 
er wucation should become Central 
Institutions. There are at last hints 
that the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land may be about to implement the 
council's majority proposals. 

Since Central Institutions are 
Dcculiar to Scotland, it is understand- 
able that the terra means little south 
of the border. But in Scotland itself, 
only educationists in the tertiary sec- 
tor are likely to understand what the 
Scottish Secretary is intending lo do 
with advanced further education, ric- 
sDite the fact that four colleges were 
first designated Central Institutions 
in 1901. 

The 14 CIs arc a disparate group, 
with specialisms in technology, 
nautical studies, textiles, art and 
agriculture, and it is perhaps because 
of this that many people do not 
realize they form a single sector of 
Scottish tertiary education. 

The first four “industrial universi- _ 
ties” lo receive special grants to p. 
further their technical instruction 
have been joined by another 12, - 
although two of the original four, the 
Glasgow and West of Gotland Tech- 
nical College, and Heriot-Watt Col- 
lege, became Strathclyde and Heriot- 
Watt universities during the expan- 
sion of the 1960s. 

The three agricultural colleges, 
although designated CIs, do not b 
come Into the main body of the e 
group, since they are separately run d 
and funded by the Department of a 
Agriculture and Fisheries (Scotland), g 
As weU as providing agricultural c 
education, these colleges run com- tl 
prehensive advisory services for com- d 
merdal agriculture and horticulture. 

The 11 others can be likened to ii 
the polytechnics in England and t 
Wales (although they are largely c 
monotecnnic, with the exception , of 
the three technological CIs which c 
have assimilated non-technolorical t 
courses), but with one crucial diner- t 
encc. ' 

'liiey are centrally funded by the .1 
Scottish Education Department, ] 
which determines both student and 
staff numbers. They are phlegmatic I 
about their student quota s^tems, 1 
monitored carefully by the SED to t 
meet the national needs of industry I 
and commerce, and have little sym- i 
pathy with the universities’ present ' 
cQirmlaints about quotas.'. u' 

Ttiere ere around 13,000 full-time ' 
and 20,000 part-time vocational stu- 
' dents in the CIs, which last year had 
a budget of some £40m. 

ROBERT GORDON’S 
INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
Urg^t of all the institutiouB, with 
3t5u0 students. It has three faculties, 
ftrtst science and technology, and in- 
wrpqrates Qray’s School of Art and 
the Scott Sutherland School of 
Archltecture« It is recorded as a 
wrld leader with its offshore surviv- 
al centre, and has just, established a 
centre for offshore health. Its courses 
mclude electronic and electrical en- 
Sw^ring, mechanical and offehore 
engineering, physics, chemistry, 
pharmacy, mathematics, business 
ll^agement studies, hotel and insti- 
tutional administration, librarianship, 
home economics, nutritional sciepce, 
hofllth. .visiting, toclal work, art, 
srpWtecture and surveying. 

^isley College of 
|echnology 

Hu 2,860 students. It has acbodls of 
e^eeriog^ sekbee, and social, plan- 
^'add omnag^eat sciences, and Is' 
5?**f '?**' ifo centre for alcohol stu- 
.^{^the Sopitiah ^obl of non-des- 
Rjuimre tfoUug: ind ite mlcro^trd* 
.°^;eduretloDU.deyeIobment centre;- 
mJ! f^cbtly rettfog up a mkroey- 
^•n^‘centre and smaD uusfness cen- 
gCrCourfos Include chU engliieerlng, 
and InduitrW engineeifi' 
riwtric^aftd eldctroiiic ep^neer- 
z|.Y I '^^bchkltcs ' and computing, 
|W«j;'cHemttrjt, 'biology, li^ eco- 



Paisley College: industrial liaison. Peter Clarke (above) and Tom Howie: not seeking university charters. 

The happy minority 


arehcIpe^oTn^nSusma^ia^ 
But the CIs are concerned, that 
this emphasis is not seen as a limita- 
tion. Dr Geoffrey Richardson, pnn- 
cfoal of the Queen's College, said: 
“There is a view that students who 
do vocational courses are only suited 
to that profession. But their skills are 
transferable. Employers need their 
eyes opened to what these young 
people can offer, and should be able 
to employ a dietician as a graduate, 
just like a history graduate." 

Dr Clarke agreed: “Our students 
get a good deal more of a liberal 
education than many university arts 
students who are very specialized.” 
The CIs have not been free of 
academic drift. Part-time students 
and lower-level courses have been 
steadily replaced by full-time stu- 
dents and degree courses, the major- 
' iu of which are validated by the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, although some degrees are 
validated by the local university. 

liie larger CIs in particular feel 
they have to some extent outgrown 
the CNAA and hope eventually to 
become self-validating. But they are 
not anxious to follow (he lead of 


Each central institution is managed 
by an independent board of gw- 
emors, with representatives from in- 
dustry, commerce, and professional 
and educational organizations. The 
governing bodies establish academic 
council which are responsible for 
the colleges’ academic planning and 
development. 

The most striking aspect of the CIs 
is that at a time of general educa- 
tional misery, they are more than 
contented with their situation. 

It is not surprising that the tertiary 
council took tne CIs as a model for 
the future, since every submission 
they made emphasized that they 
were not prepared to change their 
.brand of wasning powder for two 
packets of any other. . 

The Italian-sounding Copadoci. 
the Committee of Principals and 
Directors of Central Institutions, in- 


commented: “The Scots don't know 
they're born. It's people of ethnic 
minorities like me who appreciate 
the central funding system. It may 
not be more generous, but it's a 
go^ deal less capricious than local 
authority funding.^' 

Another senior academic put it 
more bluntly: “I’d much rather deal 
with career civil servants: they're 
more amenable to reasoned argu- 
ment than politicians. 

“We’re BU equal here. In England, 
money is poured into some 
polytechnics while others are run on 
a shoestring. And we have far more 
flexibility than the polys have. We 
are res^nsibL'^for building, altera- 


sisted that the CIs operated extreme- 
ly well, were higlily cost-effective, 
and enjoyed an exceHent relationship 


Dr Peter Clarke, principal of the 
CIs’ flagship, Robert Gordon's Insti- 
tute of TcOTnology in Aberdeen, and 
an Englishman who has worked in 
the public sector south of the border, 

social studies. Courses Include 
mechanical and industrial englnee^ 
■ing, electrical and electronic en-- 
rineerlng, civil engineering, su^ 
veying and building, business studies, 
accountancy and economics, 
mathematics and computer sfodies, 
physics, molecular anef life sciences, - 
and textile science. 

EDINBURGH COLLEGE 
OF ART ^ , 

Has 990 students. It has five achoou, 
architecture, town and country pla- 
ning, drawing and painting, sculp- 
ture, design and crana. The schotria 
of architecture and (own and coiintry 
planning are recognized ad^^pm^- 
liients tit Herlo^Watt University,^ but 
are fiuided entirely through the Scot 
!tlsh Education Department, with 
Heriot-Watt retaining a percentage or 
fee Income. 

GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART; 
Has 98D students. It is ope. of the 
■ oldest colleges in:the coun^, ™«“": 
ed in 1840. Its department of 

architecture and plMR^ 'ISi 
' ty’s department of architMture, form 
-the Mackintosh , School of 

In'.nlnn- 


tions, finance, personnel,” he added. ’ 
TTie tertiary council's minority re- ^ 
port, which nas attracted consider- 
able support, proposes that all col- 
leges should come under local au- 
thority control, but this has been 
utterly rejected by the Copadoci. 
The CIs are responding to an over- 
ril, national need, and therefore 
must be centrally funded, it argues. 

ft is unconcerned by the fate of 
the other centrally-controlled Scot- 
tish sector, the colfeges of education, 
which two years ago were cut by the. 

architecture, and town and regional 

E lamilng, with the university valldat- 
ig these degrees. Its 0*1*“. 
arc validated by the CNAA. Its 
courses biclude arcliitecture, town 
and regional planning, drawing and- 
painting, design, sculpture, printlnB, 
home econoniics, catering and hotel 
keeping. 

GRAY’S SCHOOL OF ART, 
ABERDEEN „ ^ 

Is Dort of Robert Gordon’s institute 
of Technology, and has 290 students. 
It has two apartments, design and 
craft, and fine art. RGIT also In- 
cludes the ^tt Sutherland School of 
and fine art. RGIT also includes the 
gcott Sutherland School . of 
Architecture 'which has 200 stodOTts; 
lldolhtly coordinates an . MSc. in rural 
re'glonal resources plaprang with 
Aberdeen University, which validates- 

the degree. Its .architecture degree Is 

validated by the GNAAi. 


Scottish Office from ten to seven. 

The colleges of education were 
doomed, they say, because they were 
monotechnic ana did not diversify as 
the English colleges did. 

The CIs claim there is no duplica- 
tion in their system, and are proud 
of their capacity for innovation. For 
example, the Queen's College in 
Glasgow bears little resemblance to 
its original “do school" (domestic 
science college) status. It has recently 
begun the omy three-year physiother- 
apy degree in the Uniteu Kingdom. - 

Paisley College, a major technolo- 
gical institution, lias set up a centre 
for liaison with industry and com- 
merce, which runs a programme of 
advanced continuing education with 
interdisciplinary courses for en- 
^neers, scientists, technologists, and 
managers. 

The CIs see their vocational 
. orientation as one of their strongest 

• features. Severnl courses lead to 
membersliip of professional institu- 

, tions • in, for example, architocture, 
f engineering, physlcsi’ • textiles and- 

• bloloBV. The colleges run many sand- 


their former sister colleges, now the 
universities of Strathclyde and 
HeTiot-Wall. 

Paisley College was widely lipped 
to become Scotland's ninth universi- 
ty, but principal Tom Howie, chair- 
man of the (^padoci, does not re- 
gret the absence of a university char- 
ter. The college's status would have 
been enhanced, but It would not 
have had the substantial investment 

g ut in it by the SED over the past 
ve years, he maintains. 

Tlie subject of university status has 
again arisen within the past month, 
vnth Aberdeen University court's 
proposal of a merger witli Robert 


blmogy. Ine collets run many sand- 
wich courses for trainees sponsored 
by . companies and for students' who' 

dents. Courses include, dietetics, 
home economics, hotel catering and 
institutional management, phy- 
sio^erapy, social work, consumer 
and business studies. 


faMaii students, ^ it - has force 


Cf^Ai are shorw to be vaiiaaiea 
by the tnlversUy. 'nw coHeie also has 
corses in fine art, and dwgn. , 

DUNCAN OF 

college OF ART, DUNDEE 
Has 990 students. H n ser- 

rate InstUutioD in 

vioiisly formed the Dundee Instllpto 
of Art and Technolow wlto *Je P"; 
sent Dundee College of TwhiwlofiJ* J* 
has links with Dundee UnlversUy In 


queen MARGARET ^ 
COLLEGE, EDINBURGH 
Formerly the Edtaburah ColieM of 
Domretic Science, fouMfd In 1S7S, it 
has 1.075 students. Courses taclu* 
nursing, clinical **“|*^» . 
/vlsKIng, dtotetjes, phWoUwrapy» 
occupational therapy, spereh therapy, 
Bocid work, drama,' home wnomlcs, 

institutional ***»P»8e*n“* 

studies. The college 

Educatloh and Reseawih R* ScejUmd, 

and (he Scottish CouncU for the 'Dil- 

tlon of (he Disabled. 

THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, ' 

it : hgs 800 stu-, 


THE WEST OF SCOTLAND 
AGRICULTURE COLLEGE. 
AYR 

Has 431 students. It was founded In 
Glasgow at the end of Idst century, 
p pH moved entirely to Ayr 10 years 
ago. Its courses Include agriculture, 
agricultural engineering, dlnpr tMb- 
nology, horticulture and beekeeping, 
.poul^ husbandry, botany, nucro- 
niology, zoology and plant pathology. 

the east of SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE QF 

AGRtCULTURE, EDINBURGH 
Has 165 students. It forms the Edin- 
burgh School of Agriculture with 
Edinburgli Universlt^s department 
of Bgricultiire. Courses include agri- 
culture, crop .‘ production stnehce, 
animal production science, agricultu- 
ral economics, crop . ^ protection, 
veterinary studies apd microbiology. 

THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE, .. . 
ABERDEEN ' • 

Hiii'1S4' students. It forms the Aber- 
deen: School of Agriculture with' 
Aberdeen University’s dopnrtnunt of 
agricuifure. Courses' Include bacter- 
l^gy, chemlabiy,' animal husbandry, 
veterinary hy^nc, aoology, crop 
buwandiT. Mtony, Economics, : en- 
ringjir tii g j tf raadand husbandry.' form 
^Idlnre, horticulture 'and poultry 
husbandry. ' ' 


Goran’s. But Peter Qarke pointed 
out the differences in outlook be- 
tween universities and the CIs. “In 
CIs, teaching always comes first, 
with research and consultancy very 
much a second priority,” he said. 

“Our reason tor not seeking uni- 
versity status ourselves, and no^t 
rushing into the arms of the universi- 
re, is that we would come under the 
University Grants Committee. All 
our courses are vocational, and the 
UOC enourages the non-vocational. 
We run courses at a variety of levels, 
(ind the UGC wouldn't want Ijo know 
about. that." He added Ingenuously: 
“And we’d rather be number one 
with the Scottish Office thaii number 
77 under the UQC,” . 

LEITH NAUTICAL.COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH 

Has 750 students. It is recognired by 
the Department .of - Trade os a 
navigation, radar,' and marine en- 
rineering school, and by the ■ Home 
Office as a r^lo communication 
school. It is wholly devoted to 
marine, offshore and related studio, 
and is fully residential. Courses in- 
clude navigation, marine englMer- 
ing, marine electronics and electrical 
I engineering, and instrumentation and 
control for offshore industry. 


THE SCOTTISH COLLEGE 
OF TEXTILES, GALASHIELS* 
Has 500 studentoi II celebrates Its 
cehtenary ■ this • year. It Is (ho only 
college In Stiotland offorlng exteiulve 
higher education courses for people 
u^hing to take matugeraenl and spe- 
cialist careers In the textile and do- ■ 
thin g indnstrles. Its courses Include 
toxlUe design, textile technology, clo- 
thing leduiology, applied chemistry, 
Industrial administration, business 
studies, acconntancyi' ^mpufor data, 
processing, and secretarial sfddles. .U 
u a leader In ' the field of computer-' 
aided design and colour graphics. 

ROY^ SCOTTISH ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMA, - 
GLASGOW ' . • . 

Has 410 students and is one of the 
four royal colleges in Britain. It has 
n school of drema and school Of 
music wiUi courses for both intending 
teachers and performers. Its degrees 
in musical performance, musical 
education and dramatic studies are 
all validated by Glasgow Univeisily 
with which the academy has close 
links. The academy validates diplo- 
mas in musical performance ana in 
dramatic arts. 
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University managers are faced wiiJi 
multiple external sources of pressure 
and with Internal complexity and 
fragmentation, both of which com- 
bine to make them frequently doubt 
whether there is an institution. It 
exists in the charter but a primary 
chnilengc to tuHnaccrs ut thnt level is 
that intcrnul iitid external parties 
tend to ignore lluii cxi.stenee except 
when they need lo make use of it or 
blame It. For e.xjunpic. Westminster, 
Whileliidl, inlur■Ullivcl^tty bodies, 
and imernal committees afl explicitly 
refer to (mul someijmes build into 
regulations; the aiiiononiy of stu- 
dents' unions, and treat tliose unions 
as Rutoniminus in Iransitcliuns; yet 
iho.se unions arc cotislitutionally iind 
rmanciiilly integral pans of the in- 
stitution. A further example is (hat 
the University Grants Committee, in 
its work leading up to the key July 
19;il letter, based the critical plan- 
ning decisions on the national dis- t 
iribuliuii of subject groupings; in- ^ 
sliturions became no more than the i 
addition of the results of (liose dcci- ' 
.sions on subjects. 

Thu ch.allcnge.s now posed hy the r 
c.xtcrnal environment can be sumnia- a 
ri/ed hrieny urider four headings. ii 
Fir.^t, the reduction in resources and 
mure specific instructions about liow i; 
they must be used. The challenges to u 
provide value for money, lo reduce b 
unit casts, lo be less fnhour-lmcn- a 
•sive. to ninxiinize the usage of capiinl a 
fneiliiies, lo inipruve methods of si 
aec<juii(iihili(y. .should need no cla- il 
ll•)latioil. “New blood" is just tF 
tuiuihcr e.Xiiinple uf this now sjieci- u 

... 'i 

.Second, ihere is the chidlengo to sc 
he erfieienl in ways other than re- at 
source alloCiitioR such as the niainte- gr 
nance of quality, awareness of pro- sn 
ductioii lime.s. gre.iter attention to sc 
the planned use of academic staff sp 
lime, increased use of technology, [jc 
belter evaluation of tcaclimg iio 
methods, and the maintenance of in- un 
.slinitional vitalily. 

Third, is tlio chulfcn^e of the mar- wh 
kcl; the need to rem.iin aiirnctive in hei 
(raditiuiial markets and to penetrate )v ' 
new markets. Each of the markets in cot 
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UGC protects the chosen few 
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> Geoffrey Lockwood discusses how universities can adapt 
their management to changing circumstances of the 1980 s 


s? r P 

is« mm 

A orimarv nr^n nf .u- »!divi'dual institution not 


.* pr^josals for individual “new bioud" 
and “iitfortnaiion technology” posts 
in priority order! 

1 ^ One of the key areas of response 
’ IS (he political. Historically, senior 
I university officers were very political- 
ly active, albeit in the •'corridors” 

' and the "clubs" rather than public 
I arenas; it could now be argued that 
styles and arenas have changed but 
the universities have not adapted to 
tFiosc dismges. At heart, the British 
universities have got most things 
light even in the 1970s (institutional 
scale, _ balance of basic objectives, 
attention to quality, speed of under- 
grndiiatc throughput, professional re- 
sponsibility and participation, re- 
search discoveries etc). Their re- 
sponse lo economies in the 1980s has 
Ijcen heavily on the credit side of the 
Iiolitjcal balance. In a sense, those 
universities have been let down by 
the very iiisriiutional mnnaficment 
whose case is being put forward 
here. If the universities linve basical- 
ly “got it right” (hat message lias not 
got ncross to or been accepted by (he 
external world. Institutions, such as 
universities, require political allies, 
(not parly politically) and insufficient 
attention has been paid by manage- 
mem u> the formation of such 
alliances. 

A particular aspect o( this political 


pclled). 


many other nmlicrs. arc thus to 


A second key area of response is some extent being planned. Planiilnc 
adjustment lo the internal structures is too often equated with leclmiquev 
of gowrnance and management, if techniques arc not in use the abs- 
A|»rt rr<«n increasing the internal ence of planning is also assumed; if 
understanding of the role of manage- techniques fail the concept of plan- 
ment, the a^ustments should be to- nine is also assumed to have failed 
wards reducing the resistances refer- Planning exists in universities part- 
rod to above (but not removing or ly because owing to the nature of 
snoring them), investing greater in- their activities they have a greater 
nuence in those expenenced mem- need for foresight in decision-taking 
the university with proven than do most other institutions. The 
track rerords, and increasing the lead times involved in change are 
organizational structures longer and the effects of change can 
(building upon the basic production take decades to reach society. A 
, decision to introduce a degree re- 

niih«M^£ committee structures, quires an assessment of the student 

i.'l® i'™"''. 1“^ “«™l ■■'I'cad, and 


.. . . — ueuiaiiu lui several years micaa, ana 

division of authonty be- the decisions on its content are con- 
tween a council and a senate the ditioned by an assessment of indi- 
wSi^''rn°h «^“clure ought vidual and social needs decades 
Sf f '^forn^ed into a sing- ahead. Planning is the continuous 

Ic hierarchial structure; the number and collective exercise of foresight in 

integrated process of Sg in^ 
10 create shorter formed decisions affecting the future. 

»»05i com- Planning is about an organization 
K ■ possessing the ability to change and 

u-i°* opportunity to change. Pmnning 

do?n?’ S' activity solely concerned 
^ u ".r formulation of long-term 

plans but is a process which can also 
or?nl»r'°»i should be be used to marginally and regularly 

business and adjust the present ^ stale without 
more devolution of resnnnc h Miu 


function vMr ;n..nA "gn* hhic 10 a condu- 

the relevant data in 

*^” 1 ? fi? o^^^POBs^veness. front of them for decision-taking is 

In te^ of the officer structure at as much a part of planning as the us? 

mentT'jS' amTanalytfcal tools to 

sSh options. 


that universities are org^z'SSr^^ frected 

ntuerh^nmade 


’ luni loose lactors (eg uncertainiv* finan- 


academic staff may be influenced by. 
and give tlieir prime loyalty to, the 
national and sometimes international 
professional groups which cut across 
all umversities; but, in terms of orga- 
nization and management, the exist- 
ence of (he university creates a firm 
boundary. Faculties, colleges, depart- 
ments and other units are not auton- 
omous units within a guild structure, 
they arc Interdependent parts of a 
uiiitoTy organization. Legally, the 
framework Tor management exists. 

While the existence of manage- 
ment needs lo be better recognized 
within the university, (lie limiu of 
management, stemming from the 
basic purposes of the university, 
must bo better recognized outside. It 
was refreshing that the chairman of 
the UGC| in nis interim appraisal nf 
restructuring^, stated to the Secretary 
of State in December 1S^2 that "uiif- 
versiiies are self-regulating communi- 
lies of scholars ana all academic staff 
arc members of the body corporate. 
Tlie dcdsiun-niakiiig processes are 
complex and depend on widespread 
doiiscni. Even under the urgent 
pressure of reduced funding a 
realignment of academic priorities is 
not easy to achieve without consider- 
able (febate over a fairly lone 
period'*, A month later, the UGC 
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e mciitv o( qiKimy nl pcrfiuiiuna tC 
collvctum mul ti^c of such informs 
tinii .md assc-wsmctils docs jim » 

, iimo- eblnnale muul.incrv, bit 

(l<U's rci|uiic insiiiiiiioti.i| h-jij ‘‘ 
A IniMlIi area of resixinsc to ih« 

though no 

I Iffl "■* pr“f»?ssioniil imcWal 

that IS). UmvcrMiics arc people m 
imly m the cctuumiic hctisc, m tenm 

July 1 1981 "[ qnJijily and in turms 

juiy., ivtw ,,f ^ovcriiaiicc but m their essence 

— Resource redui tioii mid fcchnolooicai 
dove c.nriiem will comhhic lo lessen 
^ei |l“•■ imciisiiv uf iimvctsijici 

WflJ ties will Hiill lake place in the class- 
ni Kir's u__, rouni and the hiWraioiy. not in 
WSi toinmiiiee nwms. and 

EduMiim “> O' the mam product will remain people. 
~ ■ In this area of response, with 
the others, it is u matter uf adjust- 
tl adaot ‘fvuluiion. First, to edu- 

1 y-hr>rT nf the University 

S 1 980 s ehiillences anfj the 

mlernal nature of the institution, 

.L . niost of those members in 

lii *■'' . ‘tcadeniie and professional work 

med. Planiung arc_ used to the resistances of the 
III! techniques; society they arc examining, and they 
n use the abs- justify ilicir Huthority on flie basis ot 
so assumed; if .specialism and distance; they too 
ncept of ijjan- need lo accept in their internal cn- 
0 have tailed, vironnient that there is benefit in the 
iiversities part- specialism and experience of “mana- 
the nature of gers" and in "distanced" Wews (ei of 
ave a greater fay members). The “ivory tower” 
aecision-tnMng cannot examine and change sodeiy 
stitutions. The on the basis of professional corape- 
n change are lence without also accepting tnat 
of change can there urc others who will do iOcewise 
ih society. A to the "Ivory lower", 
a degree re- Second, since universities are peo- 
5f the student plc-doininatcd then individuals must 
irs ahead, and expect to be judged more carefully 
ntent are con- and personally than in u production 
j * j *' more heavily reliant on 

eeds decades miidiiiicry. Both the role of the uni- 
le contmuous versity in society, and the profrsion- 
of foresight in al role of the’ individual within a 
■ ® ‘^^iversily, demand a high degree of 

mg the future, protection against contcmporai)’ 
oroanization judgments of a short-term nature 
o change and which may be based upon bias or 
nge. Planning prejudice. There is fundamental and 
Jly concerned continuing validity in the concept of 
of long-term academic freedom, though care 
yhich can also needs lo be taken ns to whether it 
and regularly applies to the institution, the group 
;tale without or the individual. But the hard stone 
varas a fixed of academic freedom needs to be 
nght people stripped of much of the moss it has 
le in a condu- gatfiercd over the years. Security of 
levant data in tenure, for example, is needed 
sion-taking is against the exercise of bias (whether 
ing as the use by a head of department or a Secre- 
ytical tools to tary of State) but it should not be 
used to protect the inefficient or lo 
ire now more inhibit the institution's ability to re* 
^g lower In- main vital under conditions of finan- 
that the form cial stringency. 

> adapted to Third, the system of rewards and 
tainiy; finan- incentives needs tu be strengthened, 
sral, planning porticularly with regard to risic-taking 
urmal (fewer and industry; security of the indi- 
i processed vidual is too often maximized by the 
organizational avoidance of decision-iuking. Fourth, 
i®i"! *here is the question of training, ia 

Vt * V broadest sense including expen- 

iclty of mem- once. Leaving aside the major arw 
or proposals, of training members of the academic 
imic m order staff in teuciiiiig and research, per- 
'portunlttes as sonnel manogement lias focused on 
I premium on the training of computer operators, 
shorter-term technicians in research laboratories, 
the three to and so on. What of the training of 
ifj on the main institutional office-holders? 
etary process Profossioiial university administrators 
iw” ui had the benefit of traiiung 

programmes for almost two decades 
since 1980/81 but vice-chancellors, pro-vice chw- 
ng planning, cellors, deans, heads of departmeobi 
rnw. In most chairmen of key committees, and tw 
[Ship groups like have been neglected to a entnm- 
'®J8 for the al degree. • 

dnaSli !IiS' '"®fo • these articles have been 

icipative pro- concerned with generalities wd 

IQ t/s J machinery rather than specffics. Jo 
nf* is hoped that they have ipustraed 
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autunomous institutions. PortunatclVi demand HrMenra * 1 ^nt grants accomi»in»i«i' ^*t*0Si atu- 

there ure ihut the wrouJ^y-pS; “Pfc- not ?n reUS 

institutional level (the aUeged proteo- which mav on.n ^9*0 


gave the universities a month to sub- institutional level (the aUeged protec- partmenl dr*^hSter°»i*“^ may 

mit not generalized bids but detailed, tion of callectiviU has Vrd£ , Ky hav? 


up questions that 
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It IB hoped that they have iuustra»“ 
ways of understanmy aod de^l^ 
with the specifics. ¥^ether It 
matter of developing new swdeni 
markets, relating more 
dustry, negotiatuig with *he 
etc, it is the attitudes within JJ 
university that need to be edutawo 
and the institutional h’amesw 
which needs to be adjusted. 
British university is a remarkable 1 
stiiution, which has perfojfJ«®“ 
over the years under dinerem op 
cumstances, and its capacity to main- 
tain that record is not in queslioD 
provided it improves its abmty ' . 
explain itself to th<Ke outside ana 
adjusts its internal style to me 
changes in those wmrlds. 

The author is registrar and secremn^ 
of the University of Sussex. 
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Viral hcpalhi:'. «n acute inflamma' 
tion of the liver- has i-mergu.1 as a 
mflior public heiiltli prohlein 
{hrDUghmd the world. ••Lpiileinu- 
■iuiuUcc was reeopm/A‘d by lliiipn- 
craia (4(il)-.175 W) ami the early 
Greek und Roman wriicn». ami the 
huue epidciiiies in lilnc^ »«t war. a- 
ferred «« “ciimpai^n jaundice . 
affected nut onlv inihiaiy sinilegy 
and lire course of war but akso the 
civilian population. . . „ , 

A second cyjw hepiiHlis M (or 
semm hc|wtilis). was nJemificd at 
the turn of this centiir>; us I'eing 
mainly iransmittcil by skin ivnclia- 
lion, and having a sporadic nature 
and longer iiicubjUion period. Trog- 
ress in the uiulersiiinding t»f viral 
hcMtitis was .slow nnlil l9ti7-hK 
when Aiatralia antigen was iilcnii- 
fied as a specific marker of liepalilis 
B virus. Hepatilis A virus, the cause 
of infectious or epidemic jaundice, 
was recognized in 197.1, 

Both types of infection are nfc in 
tropical cmmtries. in the ileveloping 
eounlries and in some regions or 
Europe. Hepatitis A and hcjuitilis B 
viruses have been characterized and 
the infections can now be identified 
by laboratory tests for specific viral 
antigens and antibodies. More re- 
cently a third type of hepatitis refer- 
to as non’-A, non-B, which is 
caused by at least three viruses, has 
been found in all countries where it 
has been sought, although precise 
virological criteria and specific 
laboratory tests are not yet available. 

The exact incidence is not known 
because of the high proportion of 
infections without clinical symptoms 
and infections without jaundice, and 
because of the way it it monitored 
and reported. Studies of serums have 
shown that hepatitis A is occurring 
less often in indusiralized countries 
particularly in Northern Europe, 
North America and Australia; but 
the infection is suffered in most 
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FIGURE 1: Hepatitis A virus particles found In faecal extracts by electron a.mmon'^^nd 7o*^fnlroduce ways of 

few “empty” particles are present. FIGURE 2: Electron micrograph of scrum surface delaying its transmission, 

after negative staining. FIGURE 3; The 22 nm particle hepatitis B vaccine after purmcallon of Examination by electron mreros- 

antlsen^ni pooled plasma and Inactivation with formalin x 80,000. FIGURE 4: The I;®"'*®" copy of serum containing hepatitis B 

aiiiiHC |- r II I. _ , uat- B ..nnntna in nilf-alla rBf-m. Nnt? the IsFCe SlirfBCG nn.innn mvnal« ^h?. nrssencc 


but probably occurs during or shortly 
after birth as a result of a leak of 
maternal blood into the baby seirciilu- 
lion, its ingestion or injulverteni ino- 
culation. Most children^ thus infected 
become porsisteiii carriers. 

The carrier state is defined as per- 
sistence of hepnlilis D in the circula- 
tion for more than six months. It 
may be life-long, may be associated 
with liver damage var>'ing from 
minor changes to chronic active 
hepatitis, cirrhosis and primary liver 
cancer. . , 

Several risk factors have been 
identified in relation to development 
of tile carrier state. II is niqre com- 
mon in men. it is more likely to 
follow infections ncquiicd in child- 
hood than those acquired in adult 
life, and more likely lo occur in 
patients with defects of the immune 
system. A carrier slate becomes 
established in about 5 to lU per cent 
of infected adults. In countries where 
hepatitis B infection is common, the 
highest prevalence is found in chil- 
dren aged tour to eight years with 
steadily declining rales among older 
age groups. . 

Survival of hepntitis D is ensured 
by the huge reservoir of carriers. The 
prevalence of carriers particularly 
among blood donors, in northern 
Europe, North America and Austra- 
lia is D.i per cent or less; in central 
.and enstern Europe up to 5 per cent, 

I a higher frequency in southern 
i Europe, the countries bordering the 
I Mediterranean and parts of Central 
s and South America, and in some 
parts of Africa, Asia and the Pacific 
region as many as 20 per cent or 
more of the apparently healthy 
population may be carriers, '^ere is 
an urgent need to identify tlie 
mechanisms which lead to the earner 
rate in areas where the infection is 
common and lo introduce ways of 


.... antlHen fr^ni pooled plasma and Inadivation with formalin X 8U, 000. FIGURE 4: The London Schort of ^opy of serum containing hepatffi 

other regions, particularly in coun- JJ" 8 . P . r M-jigine hepatitis B polypeptide vaccine in micelle form. Note the large surface surface antigen reveals the presence 

tries with warm climates. nyBu-iiy «iiu iiupB.? r r 

nt henatiiie area of the micelles. 


The incubation period of hepatitis 
A is between three and five weeks 
with an average of 28 days. The virus 
is spread by the faecal-oral route, 
usually by person to person contact, 
and infection is particularly common 
in conditions of poor sanitation and 
overcrowding. Outbreaks result most 
frequently from contamination by ex- 
cremem of drinking water and food, 
but it is not often passed on through 
water in the industrialized countries 
and where pined water supply has 
been adequately treated anu chlorin- 
ated. 

On the other hand, many recent 
outbreaks have been blunted on 
food. This can be attributed lo the 
shedding of large amounts of virus in 
die faeces during the incubation 
period of the illness in infected food- 
handlers, and (he source of (he out- 
break can often be traced to un- 
cooked food ur food that has been 
handled after cooking. 

Such outbreaks have now become 
important in the study nf epidemics 
in developed countries. Eating raw or 
inadequately cooked sliullfihli ciilti- 
i^ated in sewage-contaminated tidal 
or coastal water, and raw vegetables 
grown in soil fertilized with untre- 
Blcd human excreta is associated with 
B hiph risk of infection with hepatitis 
A virus, Hepatitis A infection is fre- 
quently contracted by people who 
Iravel from areas where the disease 
B not prevalent to areas where it is 
weply, rooted. 

Ail age groups are susceptible. 
>ne highest incidence is observed in 
children of school age, but In North 
America and in many countries in 
northern Europe most cases occur in 
aduits. frequently after travel 
abroad. In many tropical countries 
the peak of reported infection tends 
*0 occur during the rainy season with 
low incidence m the diy months. A 
cyclic pattern with peaks every five 
to ten years have , been observed in 
several countries. 

In W3, small cubic virus particles 
joeasunna about 27 nm in diameter 
(npre 1) were identified by the 
‘^‘'otque of immune electron mic- 
roscopy in faeces obtained during the 
early acute phase of the illness of 
Wpenmemally infected adult volun- 
in the United States. The 
of the viral antigen re- 
*“1^4 in the identification of the 
specific antibody and the develop- 
joem of serological tests for hepati- 

u^*P®Iitis A Is a single-stranded 
RINA. virus possessing the features of 
®pi«fovirus. Numerous particles 
found in faeces durino th? in- 


Arie Zuckerman on the latest research into 
the treatment of viral hepatitis 

riihfltinn neriod of the infection, be- in institutions such as homes for the mtile contact and by the sexual route. 
rinirinrarenr^M after mentally haiidicanpecl and in nursery Tiie sexually promiscuous, pariK-ularly 

ixpo?ure%nd schools. 1‘ropliylaxis with immunn- male homosexuals, are mvcrvhiahnst; 


;«ni«nre and shcddlnE of tfic vinis schools. Prophylaxis with immunn- male honiosexuals. are at very high risk 
SinuM uiitn oeak ^elovalion of glnbulin is recommended for persons of infection with hcpnlilis B virus. 
Srnvd biochemical tests of liver without hepatitis A antibody visiting Hepatitis B surface anligen (Australia 
funetZ endemic areas. Effectiveness antigen) utsbeenfoundinbloodandin 

i«toTdiiriia 'll e^^^ acute phase onniiiiuiiizaticm is based on the pro- various body Fluids such ns salmi. 
of mnc«!lmtth^^^ sence of hepatitis A antibody. . menstrual and vaginul discharges, 


Tin!.uuS;ion> the pre- variSus' body Fluids .such ns salmi, 

nf illness but tlic nuiiibcr of particles sence of hepatitis A antibody. menstrual and vaginal discharges, 

u 'tfier the onset of The recent .successful propagation seminal fluid, and jjrcasi mtik and 

decreases f"Eroy pL *f j -x- of hepatitis A virus in cell cultures of . these have been impireated as vehicles 
chnicjd primate origin has permitted the de- of transmission of infection. Contacl- 

?eTp.nent%f “kV: associated liepalilis B is thus of major 

Sr'uinJsr'i'. prc«.nx -CSsion or inrcc.rn„ reay 


of small spherical particles measunng 
about 22 nm in diameter, tubular 
forms of varying length but with a 
similnr diameter, and large double- 
shelled or solid particles a^ro^- 
imately 42 nm in diameter (Figure 
2). The 42 nm particle is the com- 
plete hepatitis D virus, whereas the 
small panicles and the tubules are 
non-intpetious surplus virus coat pro- 
tein. . . _ 

Plasma containing hepatitis B sur- 
face antibody (the protective anti- 
body) can be selected from blood 
donors and used for a preparation 
which may confer temporary passive 
immunity. The use of such a piepa- 


primtito origin has permitted the de- of transmission of Infection. Contact- ration is a single 
velopiiient ^of “killed" and live associated hepatitis B is thus of major such as when blood or otiicr rnatenal 


incapacitated for many weeks. 

One ly|ic of hepatitis A virus has 
been ideiUified in voliintuers infected 
experimentally, in patients from 
tlifferent geographical regions, in 
sporadic cases of hupoldis A. tuid^ in 


experimentally, in patients irom 
tlifferent geographical regions, in 
sporadic cases of hupoldis A and in 
naturally and experimentally Infected 

***^Thcrc Is considerable evidence, 
however, that there is an epidemic 


" Tfie importance of hepntitis B can- minute amounts of ®*‘ , 

not be exaggerated. Apart from the fluids contaminated with blood such 
acute illness, which vnnes in severity, ns may occur during medicni, surgical 
the infection, particularly in children and dental procedures, niimunizalion 
infected at or around the lime of with inadequately sterilized syringes 
hirth or early in life, may persist. It and needles, intrayenous^dii^g alnise. 


is consurvutivcly estimated that there tattooing, ear piercing 
are 200 million carriers worldwide, ing, Bcupunclnre. u 


k in VniJemic In addition, infection with hepali- dents and accidental inoculaljon with 

however, hat thtre J ^ progress to chronic razors and similar objects which have 

form of a hepatitis A-hkc 1 Inc . p disease including chronic active been contaminated with blood. 


containing hepatitis B is accidentally 
inoculated, taken by mouth or 
splashed on the eye. Tlie timing of 
the first dose is important. It should 
be administered as early as possible 
and preferably within 48 hours, and 
a second dose given a month later. 

Recently, inlerruplion of the pas- 
sing on oF^hepatitis B from mother to 
child was achieved and the carrier 
state prevented in some infants by 
the administration of a hepalilis B 


lous oiiig ainise, sing on oF^hepatitis n from mother to 
i and nose-plerc- child was achieved and the carrier 
aboraiory acci- state prevented in some infants by 


immunoglobulin within 48 hours of 
birth and repeated al intervals. 
Further studies, including combined 

recoenized serotype of hepatitis A, In the ^ , n p infection hlnod-siickine insets. Results of in- veloping countries stresses the urgent 

not surorising since this ty|K ocems gn igo days after vestigations into the role which biting need for a 


It is not yet known wnein 
type of epidemic hepalilis is 
by a virus distinct from hepa1 
or by a distinct but previously 

I - 
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Control of hepatitis A is difficult. However, many i^h hazard among health care and 

Since faecal shedding of the virtw is roonstraled ^ Transmission of hepatitis B from laboratory personnel. High rat« of 

at Its highest during the incubation spread Mcms vei^ ^ mothers to their babies can occur infection occur m homosexual men, 

peribd and the introducio^ phase of ^ before birth and appears to. be an drug addicts and Prosft‘®‘«- Jf: 

the illness, strict isolation is not iiw- observaim^^^ impoilanl factor tn determining the tive immunization of susireptible 

ful. The spread of infection is re- ij endemic in prevalence of the infection in some women of ^ild-bearing a/c J®' 

duced by simple hygienic measures j j nnd Institutions for regions, particularly in China and fants may be the ®®’y 

and the sanitary disposal of e«ro*®- that it is South East Asia. The nsk of infec- of interrupting transmission of Jhe 

A product of nornial human the mentau:^ na^ ^ „„ch 50 to infection, immunization must aJhO be 

blood. Vpared from plasma pooled among those living 60 per cent, although it vanes from considered for iion-inimuno arsons 

from hSy donors, Injected into f®roroumtres ^ conditions, coum^ to country and ^pcars to be living n certain tropical and non- 
the muscle before exposure to the » ,P?PIJ^ 5 °huEC reservoir of car- relatedtoethnicgroups. There isalsi»a tropical areas where the prcvaleiice 

vLs or early during incubation wU ®V /i" the carrier rate and substantial risk of infection if the of bepatitis B. infection is high aid 

orevent or atlentuate a clinical ill- and n hepatitis B in the where the earner slate muv reach 10 

Se« while not always preventing in- age distribution vary pregnancy or wiihin two to 20 per cent of the popufution, and 

fection and the excretion of virus grons- . ^ evidence for the months after delivery. The precist iwer cuncer is common, 

m '^J^trolfin ombreaks tranSsioV by. mti- mechanism of infectioi. is uncertain,. continued 
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A problem for the world 
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conllnued ft*om page 11 

The inability to grow hepatitis B 
virus is tissue culture has prevented 
the development of conventional vac- 
anes. Attention has tliereforc been 
djrcctcd to the use of other prepara- 
tions for active immunization. The 
foundation for such hepatitis B vac- 
cines was laid by the oenibnstration 
of the relative efficacy of diluted 
serum containing hepatitis B virus 
and its antigens heated to 98^;;; for 
mte minute in preventing or mod- 
ifying the infection in susceptible 
persons. Since hepatitis B surface 
antigen leads to (he production of 
protective surface antibody, purified 
22 nm splierical surface antigen parti- 
cles have been developed as vaednes 
(Figure 3), 

iiiese vaccines have been pre- 
pared from the plasma of clinically 
healthy human carriers. Although it 

Jc aAfftAPnllu 


non-inreettous, the fact that the start- 


•■jo , ■‘•Miviini la iiuiiiuii plasma 
pbtninra from people infected with 
hepatitis B means that special care 
nmst be exercised to ensure their 
rieedom of all Iiarmfiil contaminatine 
material. ^ 

Small-scale safety tests were car- 
ned nut in susceptible apes and in 
volunteers, and trials in the United 
States on protective eflicacy in high- 
risk groups such as male homosex- 
uals have shown the vaccini to be 
safe, potent and highly effective. In 
another study the vaccine prevented 
the development of the early cain’er 
state of hepatitis B surface antieen 
^on_g children at high risk of infec- 
tion in benegal. Other studies have 
wen completed and this type of vac- 
cine has been recently licensed in a 
number of countries. 

In 1OT3, work began at the Lon- 
don School of Hygiene and TYopical 
Medicine to develop a “subunit” vac- 
cine, not from the entire surface 
antigen protein of the 22 nm spheric- 


al panicles of hepatitis B virus, but 
from the essential immunogenic con- 
siitutent polypeptides. Suen vaccines 
B will have obinous advantages in fu- 
ed ture since they are belter defined 
>c- chemically, more uniform and have 
cn an added margin of safety since they 
a- w)uld be even less likely to contain 
•!« infectious virus or nucleic acid, con- 
c- taminatin^ proteins, or material 
>n which might interfere with immune 
■o response or lead to side-effects, 
ts Preparations containing the sepa- 
rated polypeptides have been ex- 
>' amined both biochemically and sero- 
e logically in several laboratories. In 
e mwt studies, at least two major 
T polypeptides have been found in the 
3 molecular weight range of 20,000 to 

* 30,000, together with variable 
s amounts of larger components. It 

appears some of the larger 
- polypeptides represent integral host 
r proteins. Several of the individual 

• polypeptides are immunogenic, but 
i purified polypeptides with molecular 

wemht of 23,000 and 28,000 are par- i 
ticuTarly effective. , 

The maior difiicultv nf nhtaininn . 


sumcient quantities of the peptides i 
in pure form was overcome by de- i 
yelopments at the London School of i 
Hygiene. The purification of viral 
coat subunits in Inrge quantities has i 
prewnted considerable problems . i 
with viruses possessing a lipoprotein I 
envelope, where the immunogenic i 
components are integral membrane i 
proteins, highly hydrophobic, in- i 
soluble in aqueous media and requir- | 
in^rastic treatment with detergents ] 
The extraction of the antigenic i 
polypeptides with the non-ionic de- i 
tergent ^ton X-100 resolved one of I 
the problems. Subsequently, a method s 
ot detergent removal which allows f 
membrane polypeptides to reassoci- b 
ate into water-soluble protein mice!- it 
les was developed. Protein micelles n 
are awregates of polypeprides h 
arranged^so that the hydrophobic re- 
gions are sequestered in the interior ir 
of the particles with the hj^rophlllic dI 
residues on the surface, so that the a 
micelles are water-soluble. si 



Rit Hepatitis B polypeptide vaccine 
in- preparation in micelle form (Figure 
,es 4) has been developed at the London 
ii- School of Hygiene and Tropical 
;d Medicine. Comparison of the im- 
ve munogenidty of the micelles with the 
;y 22 nm particle vaccine in mice 
in showed that the micelles elicited a 
n- more vigorous protective surface 
al antibody response than the intact 
le particles at all dose levels tested. 

Safety and protective efficacy stu- 
i- dies in susceptible apes have been 
;■ completed both in London and in the 
I- United States. Qinical trials of the 
a micelle vaccine should begin shortly, 
r Work is also in progress in several 
s laboratories on developing feture 
3 hepatitis vaccines by recombinant 
i DnA techniques and by chemied 
t synthesis. Such vaccines may also be 
r presented in the micellar form, 
t Numerous problems with these types 
! of immunogens remain to be solved 
including large scale production and 
the devmopment of safe and suitable 
aids. The critical issues are whether 
antibodies Induced by vaednes pro- 


cheixUcal synthesis will to protective, 
and whether protective immunity will' 
persist. 

The specific laboratory diagnosis 
of hepatitis A and B has reveal^ a 
. previously unrecognized of 

hepatitis which is dearly unrelated to 
either ^ referred to as non-A, 
non-B hepatitis. The infection has 
also been transmitted experimentally 
to chimpanzees. Although spedfle 
laboratory tests for identi^ng this 
dew type of hepatitis are not yet 
available and the diagnosis can only 
be made by exclusion, there is con- 
siderable information about the in- 
fection. Non-A, non-B hepatitis has' 
peen found in every country in which 
It has been sought and it has a 
number of features in common with 
hepatitis B. 

This form of hepatitis has been 
most- commonly recognized as a com- 
plication of blood transfusion, and in 
countries where all blood donations 
are screened for hepatitis B surface 
antigen by very sensitive techniques, 
non-A,. non-B hepatitis may account 
for up .to 90 per cent oif.-alj cases of 
post-transfusioh hepatitis: Non-A 
non-B has occurred in haemodialysis 
,BDd kidney, transplantation units and 
..ainoag drug- addicts, in'sevemi miini 
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Sir John Hicks’s Value and Capital 
'(1939) had a decisive influence upon 
me, and had 1 not read the book at 
the end of my Impressionable teen- 
age years I doubt whether 1 should 
have come to spend (he latter half 
of my life In Britain. 

It was In 1942 that 1 first began 
to read it in a pirated edition photo- 
copied without permission of the 
orlgtnal publisher. The Pacific War 
had begun only the year before, but 
the situation of war readiness had 
prevailed throughout my childhood. 
Thought control had become stricter 
every year, and when I was a stu- 
dent at high school even the. rooms 
In my lodgings house were some- 
times searched by the police. 

The newspapers adopted an 
opportunistic attitude, and many 
imlvetsity professors allowed them- 
selves to bmme the instrument of 
the military. Marxists were arrested 
and many ieakoshat **cooverts”, be- 
came fenatical exponents of ultrana- 
'tbnallsm. The study of political eco- 
nomy along Nazi lines became popu- 
lar; Nazi-type gecpolitik was used to 
Justify Japan’s invasion of Asian 
countries. 

Amid such total national hysteria 
me reading of woric on economics 
by an An^o-Saxon was a kind of 
passive resistance. There were 
almost no academics In this black 
period of Japan’s history who 
attempted to show any positive 
opposition towards the milltaiy. The 
nust they could achieve was the 
passive resistance of continuing pure 
tCKarch into the social science and 
philosophy of their Anglo-American 
enemies. 

As a university student I belopged 
to this Idnd of “passive resistance*’ 
S^P T the membership ^as not 
otricto defined, but the members 

rteavlii • 


for his work on the Dcdoklnd rinsj 
Sono was at this time Interested £ 
Hicks’s demand theory. His treillM 
on “separable goods” published In 
Japanese In 1943, was the world’i 
first paper in (he field which West- 
ern academics now term the theorr 
of separable utilities. It was ffem 
Sono (hat I learnt the rudiments of 
mathematical economics. 

At the end of 1943, however, lO 
students studying the arts or social 
sciences were conscripted Into the 
armed forc^, and f was forced to 
leave off for a time (or for ever) my 
reading of Value and Capital, When 
I was able, with a conslderabJe 
nnse of nostalgia, to take up the 
book again the war was over and 
there was no longer any to 
worn about the “thought police”. 

1 decided (o make the mathema- 
llzBtlon of the Value and Capital 
system the sulked of my postgradu- 
ate research. I had alreaity received 
a thoroughly ’mkslan” training 
and was able to complete the study 
for earlier than I had expected. In 
1951, to my gnat satisfaction, my 
first book was published. Neve^th^ 
le^, I soon felt a keen sense of 
feustratlon and Isolation that the 
results of my research had not been 
recorded In an ’International” Un- 


person who could behave ^th 
aplomb In Western society, I turned 
down the chance of studying abroad 
on several occasions. In 19Sd, 
howeva*, I received financial sup- 
port frttm an American foundation 
to study ‘abroad for a year, and 
chose to study in Oxford, where 
Hicks was. 

1 ^ploited to the utmost the 
advantages of (he Hicksian para- 




^e a social science teacher at a 
mgh school. I therefore visited 
Htdeo Aoyama, the assistant profes- 
Mr whom I most remeefed within 
the group, and asked him what sort 
of book I should read to sfody eep- 
.00^. His rraly yrast >^d 
Hicks. Valua murCapifo/ Is a book 
rtoA Stedght away”. 

*1sJt,soniethiiig .which a first 
yeu* stttdedt coiild rc^7” . 

„ jy w understand (hat 
Hkkrt ecomnnks is fo effe^ on 
ctmcemlrig society, You will 
5^ y«u tackle the bMk 

nep by step, m exactly Uk same 
?o*Ted algebra problems 
At ipIddVschMl 
I Md Iwcn Weak not Jmt in alnebrii 

SdJ? « ■ *hbleWt 

ncki’s book introduced me to a 
*h*«“««hial world for re- 
movrt tfom the dismal reality. At 
hty;aradimtleri?^hlgh 

1 Si®® rtudf ntt Who 

8^. .^iforlng ^ 

' j . had - read ' (he 


aTCmTTfiiT 


WWW or writo'siidit as . Goeiiw^ 


»vu UM.B9 mnft IflNUICIUHlIUUIJi lU 

writing piy papers I used almost the 
Ante cohtf^tual approach as Hicks 
himself. The publication of my pap- 
ers In BriUsn and American Joup 
nals rai^t have contributed Mote- 
thing to the InternaUonaJlzatlon of 
the Japanese academic world, but 
my initiaily wholehearted delict at 
the publication of several pspers 
gradually became compounded with 
a ^realization that I had ceosed to be 
content with a life repairing mathe-. 
matlcal models. 

When 1 returned to Japan I 
wrote ah essay on Marxian econo- 
mics,. In which I quoted a pasi^ 
.from Nietzsche’s Zarathuslra - 
sttyi ye believe In Zarathustra? But 
of what account is ZaraUiustral . • • 
Now do 1 bid you Iimc me and non 
your^yes ...” - with the com- 
ment! ‘^Marxist economists sbotw 
reread (he passage, replacing (oc 
wo(d . ’^ratnustra’ every time » 
appean by (be word ’Marx’ awl 
consider ;thA( these words aio bciog 
addrmsed tP (hem by 
,v .1 soon; reoHzied, .hotvever, thd the 
^^CikUppIlMl to rap; 1 too should 
wad the passage, rc^eclu 
, !‘Zarattaii8(ra” by ®cl^ The 
' Chlimfei : and the Japanese toQ, are 
W felthfol to the o!d<^cs, vin 
hdoldBli^ : but i per^lvcd pow .thst i 
b^ fo fellow the opposite 

-myself from, the Hidcslao 
rind creafo my, own modri 
which ;flk r^lty better; In this way 
,I havp!gradually become aware that 
PPStwrir. ituriheiriatlea] ecotfomlsts 
mie' lapsed into tbe eoMorvatlsm w 
S^ ;!^apfirig their, tifeoriea to 

, Wi, i hut, have teptM to accom^i^ 
.Wri thei reality to the theory, Like 
lyemfstes, th^ have rotuessiy w- 
SN fUty; e^ which 

.foUe tp cprifeiiri to' their ravels. 
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Clearing the middle ground 

proper space and sufficiently elabo- plines which depend upon interpreta- 
rate treatment; examples are proper- tion rather than causality, what I 

Itf cnfllt mi9 my\roU nrm /<nrAAillir atwf Pimriman Hniaa ic in miflmA einmife* I . 


I cue uwauiieiii| sAaiiipiea oiv uwii loiiiei iiinii i^Msniuja fTiioi 

ly spelt out, morals are carefully and Runciman does is in outline simple; 
accurately drawn; there are no hur- the pleasure lies in the detail of the 
ried allusions to favourite examples execution, though the simplicity of 

UfUk 11 uflcniA ciioafecHmi fkaf Hinem fh^ nnflinfb k Slc^lf 




Iliaikea illv eui VIU3 la kiiai ,vApacuaouuai« vivawai|aia\^iis cuiu vvassum- 

it is not very clear just where new tion; and he argues that when philo- 
ground is being; broken. sophers or social scientists harp on 

If you regard methodology much about, “understanding”, they fall to 
as Locke regarded philosophy, this distinguish as they ought between 




as Locke regarded philosophy, this distinguish as they ought between 

All sorts of people owe an intellec- will seem a trivial complaint: It is what ne calls primary understanding 

mal debt to Gary Runciman: classl- those who raise a dust and then - giving the sort of account of what 

Mis for hU first work on Plato’s complain they, cannot see who fuss happened which the Recording 

dialectic students of Weber for his about novelties, and once we have Angel would have entered in his 

book on Weber's philosophy of so- laid the dust we shall see well bo(» - and secondary understanding. 

Ml idence; sociologists and theorists enough for practical purposes. If which is, simply, explanation - 
of the welfam state are indebted to Ruodman does, indeed, do little adduang tbe causes of what hap- 

foiirfw Deprivation and Social Jus- mom than render obvious again pened. ^ ^ 

if« (1966)^ which establish^ why what should be obvious but has been Beyond this he emplpys the notion 
iKe worst-off members of British obscured by his predecessors, he has of “description” or tertiary under- 
iodetv feel surprisingly little resent- done as much as Locke aspired to standing to distinguish something 
n»nt of the contrast between them- and more than most of us manage, which is peculiar to the social raen- 



Sfirnci and Pohtical Theory 
a Diileatoae in the revival or 
phikwphy. He is still only < 
old, and looks like a well p 
30, and if you feel tempted 
that, well, he has had the ad 


1962), phenomena, it does not follow that tion is not simply a matter of saying 
ilitical what they are is obvious; and, of what happened; that is just repor- 
years course, it has seemed so far from tage, what tlie an^l puts in the 
lerved obvious to a whole tradition of phi- book. Description is saying what it 
think losophy from Dilthey to Winch that was like, and this is peculiar to thou 
itages they have concurred in agreeing disciplines where empathy » 
ought that whatever the social sciences are and necessary. There may well be 
e has it is not sciences. limits to the accuracy with wluch 

lemic anyone can really know what it is 

fjg the like to be anyone else; Runciman 

* Runciman’s argumentotive strategy agrees that it is probably true that 

n has is straightforward. He wants to clear men and women, let mone mem^rs 
in ruin wnvfi. In the of different cultures, find tt hard to 








slways been a part-time academic, Y"'* 

spending much of his life running the 

Smily Upping line. Runciman’s argumentotive strategy agrees that it is probably true that 

Siiice 1%6 Gary Runciman has .is straightforward. He wants to clear men wd women, let ^one mem^ 

been working on a trilogy, the first a middle ground, in two ways. In the of different find « 

part of which is just puSished, the ‘first place, he wants to occupy a appreciate what it is m the expert 
belna oromised between now .middle ground between those who ences of others which make them 
and the end^of the decade. Volume argue that the like their 

one. The Methodology of Social are utterly and wholly different - here as . e\®Owltere else m soci^ 

Theory runs to 350 pages, and de- p-ither in method or subiect matter - theory, it is a temble mistake to 

a rather subtle empiricism; 


t. 'v-Wi 'SV””’ 


either in method or subject matter - theory, it is a temble mistake to 
fends a rather subtle empiricism; from the Naiurwissenschaflen - in conclude thf* bccaiw our undcp 
TOlume two is to spell out Tils sub- .effect stand ng with Weber and re- standing In these term^ 
rtanlive social theory in terms of sisthig the rival attractions of Dilthey than P®*® 

relate, sociff structures and and >, F, Skin^^^^^^^ the second enougi; ha U c^not be ^ry 


wiai relations, social struciures ana anu o. r. o»mnei. 

social evolution while volume three place, he does not want to delay the better dr very rnuch worse. Phll^ 
wiU apply that tiieory t^^ KJcial scientist while the philwophers sophen may agonize “bout the prob- 

of fflXeentu^ wrangle with each other; methodolo- lem of other minds, and about what 

embark bn an inleUwtuBl task which gy Runciman ® h,®* Se 

win take two and a half decades hbuse between the cookbooks which another s mmd, but the methodm^^ 

sujgrits a degree of intellectual calm practising social saentisls need to tell ist properly cqnwntrates b‘s attw- 

fftelf-coXcnce utterly remote them how to draw up a questionnaire 'jon on what it is that 

from the experience of many of us; and compute the significant of desenptions good ones and others 

to combine Its pursuit with a career results it yields and the philosophical bad ones. ■ ^ 

as a caotain of industry stifiaests inquests, uito the concept of causa- Successful dw^ptlon meeis ine 

rwrvtt of Lfov S lion or law or explanation Which is .test of autheintldty 

do not liave thenfmay find it exhaust- the job of the phifosophv of science, negatively as the ^"1 

ma to cofiteftiDlate^ To set about This^ book Is essentially practical, talned avoidance of what Dr fohnson 

Awing th A smacks of Assuming, rightly 'f^H^VuTbuE-^ 

toUlng Wren about St Paul’s when he sophers’ wxjelies about count^^^^ SSmnles of aSndc “de- 

bad oSylgid. the foundations. ' tuaU, disposltionals, the truth value telling exa^tos ot 

D^tfenw is not cxISly dissipated of future tenite statement and ^ 
by Rundman’s onenino words-^ do not in the feast impugn biology, literature, tncmgn ne is careroi iiw 

V aS,’ & who cheSshV ,nd pM«. tone 

^flnn and those who deny that argues that (he * '^®„iw?SlllRiQets than sociologists. 

Jere U a fundamental difference anything, marks off *be ®cicn«s of may^^not 

ki kind between the sciences of man from the wfenccs of of themselves 

un .e. .hen 

P«Wd as^losed Jut to show this .man preserves the Illusion ^ mwt faw the 
b not so much to arbitrate among distinction holds up as easily ks be ing ® 

25,>“^"ding pam^eras to ^ implies ly bmnjj “jupuW^^ 

Mstnrians. ' soclolol- Soubt omi^ a few things which opght 


W. G. Runciman 

of Bournemouth was performing a 
rain dance in the . sufornrir of 19TC 
with the aim of breaking the drought 


of that year, then tbat-fr what he wu 
doing. This does not mean that it 


Mr Mortey and the nature of ram 
dances; and we might coritede that 
he was pretending, demonstrating 
the dance, guying it. or whatever. 
But there wifi be a fact of the matter 
whl^ we can get agreement on wih- 
out preempting the question of how 
to explain the fact. That much is 
enough to secure the objectivity of 
social science, enough to secure that 
different theories are brought to bear 
on the same facts. 

There is, however, no very clear 
line hetweeri non-oreemptlve and 


They provide enou^ of an explrina- 
Ubn:Wffenviiiobbdy':e78e can think of a 
' better one. ■ • • 

' And at the other end of the argu* 
ment, Runciman takes a similarly 
relipced''^ view of .values; valuations 
can bp .distinguished from .descrip- 
tions and 'explanations' and' reports 
sufficiently, for practical purposes. 
Not all descriptions heed be or vnll 
be couched in “value neutral'' terms; 
the crucial thing is that a d^rlplion 
^ouid not preempt subsequent 
valuation. Since we can commonly 
distinguish without much difficulty 
what in a given account amounts to 
an attempt to preeippt subsequent 
evaluation, value freedom is no par- 
ticular problem. 


Since I share almost all of Runcir 
man’s views I find The Methodolop 


niimpprehiensioin; >h~ 

oversimplification and 
;d sins or mystification: 
exaggeration arid 


-viu ur o^rttton. ' : • accusanon oi sii«F —r 7- cxaEReratlon ano 

ssu’nj’S -eSfe.y. 

S. of ; y , „hat Runcirimii calls ^ 

« the social sci- course, tme . that te ^ p^pic wiU think be- 

Altogether Id claim to their authors ra a way that genew «repor- 

W *0 philosophical ab- taSf’. But the i^lm of Runciman s 

'iLj^J^lhei'.debate.Theii.one's third same, RuqctmM s HifiirtcHons' between priihary, secon- 

,Rifo(^^ out the way s^al wen^sts P , ^ ^ tertiary understandng is 




•thought they were up to In building 
the Albert. Memorial, hC' was npt 
preempting apy. ^Ianahon by hold- 
fna that it was their building of the 
Albeit Memorial which needed 
accounting for; but Runciman thinks 
thai-to describe some set of activitin 
as "feiidar* does preempt the possi- 
ble explanations of what was gplim 
on. The line is not orte which yields 
to immediate conceptual analysis, 
but yoii could dpublless get a work- 
ing consensus on it, and that would 
be enough for Riiiicimnn. 

Much the same appeal to a pra^ 
tical consensus marks Runbiman^ 
approach to secondary (inderstand- 

ing, or explanation 'in ^ th'e usuril 

'sense. Essentially, horstands by the 
view he has expressed elseWherp- to 
the effect that whrit,lies behind 


nir 

Jl; 

! U: ! 


' . I.:; 

i; I 

; !V:- 


' lii)' 




ki\ I: 

'>■ 'll 


r m 


act of indlvidupIs.-Theorfe .in social 
'wlericc are not strong, dediicUve, 
axldmatized.fconsttuctlpns; they, are 
^weak,. they often license our .tolief 
^tbat a given event wasi causally’deci- 
slve- in^ ftt - best a ' semi-deauctlve 
* feshlpii > rbiit tney-'Me adequate, 


Uia»l • wiviTff A ■■ 

of Social Theory a wholly congenial 
piece of work; but its calm, mea- 
sured .:uriaggres|*j:ve apprORch vrill, I 
f-ar rth nofhiria to endear it .to those 


feXdon^nltoen^^^^ ihbse 
who do not much like empiricism* 
tempered-by-Weber and it may do 
less than it ought to engage the in- 
terest of those who are already wn-. 
vinced. Runciman, of course, thinks 
the test of methodology is good 
theory, rind those of - us Who are still 
alive ih 1990 or (hereabouts will w m 
a stronger position at the end .Of 
volume' three to make up our minds 
about volume-' one.' In the mMntime.. 
:l woiider who wjll read this book - 
•and I mean read- it as opjxwed to 
admire it at a distance. For tluwe • 
hesitating on the brnik, it 'must be : 
said that there is a very good educa- , 
tion to be had here, merely from 
Runcimftn’s illustrations; iheres a 
(iettef one to be had from the hWi 
erade argumbntMn which the book 
abenmds: Rnd for those with an ear 
for. such -things, there are a good 
- many ' Slightly sly jokes scattered 
-throughout it too. 

' Alan ' Ryan Is a fellow of New Col- 
lege, ■Oxford. . . 


• allbwqd-^vance, pfj tausai < 
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les; but whether he proves that it belles-lettres are Georges Duby's 
was a class struggle and that “class" commentary on two early twelfth- 
is a useful analytical tool in medieval century saints' lives to illustrate dif- 
hislory even for non-Marxists is a ferent views of married life and R. B. 
matter of opinion. It would not have F. Smith’s 

I ._J U.. ¥ —_l I l__. 


|\/| A|G wrote as an old man at the end units of tune and sp^ in' the olden 

XT v#JL of the fourteenth century, and to days. 

^ • whose treatment of poverty Geo^rey Most of the contributors admit the 

Shepherd devotes a most interesting difficulties caused by the insufficien- 
XCU.U.M.Udjlj|.A paper. In Shepherd's view Langland cv and ambiguity of the evidence at 

on social and institutional Issues was tneir disposar. and since it is obvious 

Social Relations and Ideas: essays In embracing a cosmic that an ideological framework, 

honour or R H Hlifnn Fabianism . whether bourgeois or Marxist, facih- 

Miifafi hv T *M D D r- Although Marxism together with tates the achievement of a coherent 

I » n* ** *he Annates school have - with their and unequivocal result, the restraint 

Chrlsto^er Oyer and Joan Thirsk insistence on analysis, statistical they show is reassuring. As for the 

Cambridge University Press, £25,00 methods, “systematic" study, the Master himself, any historian whose 

.ISBN 0 521 25132 X search for pattern, even the substitu- friends, colleagues, and pupils can 

Z ~ ; lion in the villages of peasants in provide such a rich miscellany has 

This Festtcnrip, on the occasion of place of fanners, yeomen and hus- not laboured in vain. 

Rodney Hilton’s retirement from the bandmen > affected a good deal of ■ -. . 

chair of medieval sodal history at the economic history writing, the variety Frank Barlnw 

University of Birmingham, is pre- of approach exhibited in this volume 

faced by a short appreciation of him is considerable. T. H. Aston’s In- prank Barlow wa^ until ruvnth nm 

asschofar and man by Edward Miller fluential essay on the origins of the Fasorafmedi^^^ fC/' 

and rounded off by a bibliography of manor in England, first published in ^ 

his wntings. An excellent pliotograph 1958, opens the tribute, and in a 

by his former colieague. Philip posicript he points with rustifiable 


sroach to the Russian 


been accepted by William Langland, philosophy of life by way of their 
who wrote as an old man at the end units or lime and sp^ in the olden 


Social Relations and Ideas: essays In 
honour of R. H. Hilton 
edited by T. H. Astoni P. R, Coss, 
Christopher Oyer and Joan Thirsk 
Cambridge University Press, £25,00 
.ISBN 0 521 25132 X 


whose treatment of poverty Geoffrey Most of the conlrit 
Shepherd devotes a most interesting difficulties caused Iw 
paper. In Shepherd's view Langland cv and ambiguity of 
on social and institutional Issues was tneir disposal; and sir 


^Ih ] I**’ Frank Barlow was until recently pro- 

L PnLuH In o/merffeve/ history at the Vni- 


and rounded off by a bibliography of manor in England, first published in 
his wntings. An excellent pliotograph 1958, opens the tribute, and in a 
by his former colieague. Philip posicript he points with justifiable 


by his roritiar colieague. Piiinp 
Rahiz, admirably displays that 
“somewhat rustic appearance" to 
which Miller draws attention. 

Hilton, like Christopher Hill a 


pride to the aeneral acceptance of his 
views and oners little in the way of 
revision except a look at place-name 
evidence. The volume closes with 


- • 1 * , , I I 4 Mwr vwsMtaaw %jvawa vriijj 

Balitol mnn and likewise, it is said, a Joan Tfiirsk's very pleasant account 
Marxist, IS a very good latp medieval of three seventeenth-century agri- 


social and economic historian. In this 
interesting collection of essays, 
however, Marxism is little more than 


Using the 
evidence 



A portrait of Isaac Massa by Frans Hals, 1626. 


cultural writers. ^ ^ 

In between are, besides those Wales In the Early Middle Ages 
already mentioned, some technical by Wendy Davies 


seem to provide hope of a clear 
understanding of early Wales, it is 
the church. But here, too, Wendy 
Davies is concerned to use only that 
evidence which is appropriate to the 
earliest phases of the story. Lives of 
saints tell us much about the atti- 
tudes and practices of Welsh monb 
and clerics in the eleventh and 


.1 1 ,^,; . auliic icblllllLBi u* TTCIiav IfHVIGS 

the ghiut at the feast. Indeed, if the research papers, Sally Harvey’s Leicester University Press £22 00 and 
two poles in history writing are “sys- dense but rewarding inquiry into tne £ 9,75 / 1 ■ 

Icm-mqngering" and “antiq^uarjan- extent and profitability of demesne ISBN 0 7185 1163 8 and 1235 9 


Icm-mqngering and “antiq^uarian- extent and profitability 01 demesne rsBN 0 
ism wih Its anccdotage, iheinclinn- agriculture in England in the late 
tion here is towards the latter, eleventh century; P. R. Coss’s adhtlr- Wendy I 
although some obeisance is usuallv able investigation of the chandne tated and 
made to tlie new fashions. The much meaning of vavasour (with an eye on *ton of e 
lamented Sir Michael Postan, in a Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale); G. G. preserve: 
Piece he had almost fiaished before Astill's attempt to bring archaeolo- Nowi in 
his death, discusses some of the gical evidence to bear on economic duced a 
many attempts that have been made changes in the later Middle Aces* front tb 
to produre models of feudalism, and, . Christopher Dyer’s successful rescue eleventh. 

®|1 deficient in of English diet in the same neriod The na 


extent and profitabillly of demesne ISBN 0 7185 1163 8 and 1235 9 much about the atti- 

agnculture in England in the late hides and practices of Welsh monks 

eleventh century; P. R. Coss's adniir- Wendy Davies has already rehablti- and clerics in the eleventh and 
able investigation of the changing i^ted and exploited the largest coHec- twelfth centuries, but when it comes 
meaning of vavasour (with an ^e on don of early Welsh charter material to the sixth and seventh centuries 
Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale); G. G. preserved in the Book of Llandaff. they have much less to offer. There 
Astill's attempt to bring archaeolo- Now, in this fine book, she has pro- literary evidence may have much 
gical evidence to bear on economic duced a synthesis of Welsh history greater value. An earlier generation 
changes in the later Middle Ages; <rotn the fifth century to the of scholars would have used olace- 


tfaeir different ways. One of the few 
overtly polemical essays is Zvi Rozi's 


Christopher Dyers successful rescue eleventh, 
of English diet in the same period The natiue of the evidence 1 
fam ine hands of the antiquarians; ^ formidable undertaking. . 
nnd Heide Wander’s very useful his- the increasingly valuMie 


tul i_ u ^ — V. *‘^*«*» TTuiiUBi s rciY usciui nis- vaiuBuiB win- 

on the struggle between the abbots tonography of German peasant serf- tnbution archaeologists and 

01 Hfllesowen nnn IhAir l^nante in ..JimI. !a- .1 . . 


of Halesowen and their tenants in 
the thirteenth, and fourteenth centur- 


dom, with its definition of German 
terms and regional review. Closer to 


The nature of the evidence roakes> 
is a formidable undertaking. Apart 
the increasingly valuable con- 
bution from arcnaeoloidsts and 
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a coipus of poetiy and folk-stories, 
the lives of a number of Welsh sdnts 
written In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, codes of law surviving in 
thirteenthTcentury redactions, and a 
small , but invaluable corpus of edrly 
I charfers. To sift, through such inate- 


of scholars would have used place- 
names and church dedications as a 
means of filling this particular gap in 
our knowledee. Wendy Davies ques- 
tions the validity even of this evi- 
dence. 

.^Thfoughout Wales in the Early 
Middle Ages there is a clear sense of 
movement from the tentative to the 
secure. The parallels with pre-con- 
quest England and with the early 
history of Scotland and Ireland are 
obwous and have, long been known 
and discumd by thqse who arc ex- 
P®''U 9 lhis field. They are now easily 
avmlable for a wider audience in this 


rial and to dete^ne what elements eminenfiy readable andjSdldou; 
mi^t reflect daily condiUohs Is a test study/ , jumcious 
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of imaglDBbon as well as of techni- 
que. w,endy Davies knows the pit- 
falls, and she refuses to be drawn 
into generalizations which are bolder 
than the evidence will allow. 

She paints a livbly picture of the 
Welsh environment fiom which a 
small population could scratch a 
sparse. UVellhood. Land suitable for 
eiUhvatibri was . probably no^ . difficult 


David Walker . . 

Canon David Walker is honorary re- 


covering these years but with an a- 
tensive introduction on the Teighs of 
Ivan IV and Fyodor, which Mass 
wrote on his retuni to the Nether* 
lands, was lost to sight for two and a 
half centuries and not publish^ until 
1866. In 1937 - there appeared a d^ 
finitive Russian translation edited by 
A. Morozov. We now have for tbe 
first time an English version, com- 
petently edited and translated from 
the Dutch original and well produced' 
by the University of Toronto Pres. 

As' an historian Massa has obvious 
defects. His account of Ivan IV, 
based on heanay, is sketchy, episo- 
dic and incomplete; it cbntaiiis, for 
example, no account of the long 
Struve for Livonia which began io' 
1558 and which disastrously over- 
strained the r^urces of RuuUi 
Like many foreign observers he eisi- 
ly exaggerates the military strentfh 
of the country and the size of 
forces which both Boris Godunov 
and his successors and the first Me 
Dmitry were able to raise, for euni- 
ple i'n his assertion that the sirtitTf 
who fought at die battle of Dobiy- 
nichl in 1605 had about three huo- 
dred “battle cannon" and that Vap 
ly Shuisky was able in the folloving 
year to put in the field an army n 


ne evidence wiU allow. Xi/”" re- 

paint, a livily picture of the S™ « 
environment fom whl:^ a SJSp. ^ university College, 
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year to put in the field an army « 
180,000 men. 

He gives veiy little attention to 0» 
second False Dmitry and shows M 
grasp of the social discontents wmn 
underlay the Bolotnikov revolt. Hh 
hostility to Boris Godunov is markM 
and excessive, though he cannot be 
blamed for accepting without que^ 
tion the guilt of Boris for the deatb 
of the Tsarevich Dmitry (®. 
which was after all shateo oy/M 
groat . majority of conlomporanw- 
With all his faults and ill-luck Ogdu- 
nov stands out as the one man or 
real stature and commanding ablJi^ 
in the darkest decades wlilw itn^ 
rial Russia was to endure. MorMVw 
aa a good Calvinist Mn^ 
markedly anti-Catholic and aatl-m* 
ish bias, while as a Dutch merehwt 
ho is never slow to rajoi« » 
setback to English trade, with 

His: account, in other 
that of an annalist, 
somoilraes prejudiced, ralow 
that of a true wst<^an. Agaimt tW . 
bowever, he has the 
advantage of an eye-;Witne« 
of-BonSe of the events hO-JfpS 
His descripUon of . the jn 

.pmitty, of the 

'Moscow of Marina Mnisz®^ , 

marriage, and of Dmitry* “ 5 ! ® 

(Vivid and carries authority, 

had known the /®'rlFul- 

.after his ^eath even 

:jy .the wunds.on his body, 31 

. .win ihis. narrative , thert ar 

'DOWerftil imnr^on' pf t“0. t'.., 


?d,.the events 

>vrwefoi,riettef: 


:'|fo.werftil impressioii of m® 
.chrifusibri : of 16D5-:06 m W-Sl 

>;■ ^ftt Mps'sa says, . with 
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ticular countnes arc merely platiludi- there is less need for one on France 
nous. There was a brief moment of than anywhere, hut this one does 
interest when Professor Surrey have some strong points. It is es- 
scemed to be attributing the relative- pecially good on the nature of the 
ly poor performnnee of Britain to French trade union movement. In 
“disruptive jerks", but they turned other respects it does seem rather 
out to be impersonal. Tlicre were. In heavily influenced ^ the French 
f:ict. great differences In government view of themselves. To write of the 
policy between the individual coun- Monnet Plan that "the prescribed 
tries. As J. R. Hough is at pains to targets indicated in the Plan were all 
point out in his book, French econ- achieved and were often exceeded by 
omic policy was not in the least a considerable margin", is an odd 
Keynesinn until unemployment remark in itself, but it is even odder 
uppeared. The reaction of those when no historian can discover whnt 
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omic policy was not in me least a considerable margin . is an odd 
Keynesinn until unemployment remark in itself, but it is even odder 
uppeared. The reaction of those when no historian can discover whnt 
being elbowed out of the way in the the targets really were. It is time that 
196tls has been much fiercer in some the vague concept of "the Plan" ns 
ccnintrics than others. These national the lynchpin of the French economy 
differences will no doubt soon be since 194b was given a good going 
explored by historians. Until then over. Similarly, the Common Agn- 
Boltho’s book holds the field, and cultural Policy of the EEC is de- 
deservedly so, as a coherent, well- scribed very much from a French 
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b)rj.R. noug edited and altogether worthwhile 

Groom Helm, £14.95 nublicailon 

ISBN 07099 1219 6 P Hougli_ gives as the reason for 

T! T i T I writing liis book the lack of know- 

Hib fini of these books is a welwme abljyt the French economy in 

ittempt by a gr^p of Britain. It always seems to me that 

M ihc vrtstem European economies j ^ descrlp- 

QAS II hlRtonca ncrsiicct vc. .... 


scribed very much from a French 
point of view. When someone called 
Signor Mansholt appears it is clear 
that seen from Paris we are all wogs. 

Alan Milward 


aoci 1945 ill historical perspective. 


there are too many of these descrip- Alan Milward is professor of Euro- 
tivc guides to other economies and pean Studies at UMIST. 


ia the first of these periods economic 
poiky was an important cause of 
Plained growth, mainly through the 


£e greater equalization of income «7 

distrioutlon both personally and re- 

gioDally through welfare programmes Economic Development: 
and regional policies, as well as policy and international 
through direct intervention in indust- ign d. uttle 
rial investment and in wage-settina. Harper & Row, £12.00 
Manv of the exolanations usually rnnwi f* ni- 10 *T O 


Aid with 
everything 

Economic Development: theory, 
policy and international rdations 
by Ian M. D. Little 


mixed the achievements of the post, 
often misconstrued the reasons for 
failure, put great weight on new slo- 
gans, and was short on analysis". 

Dependency theory is the second 
variety of new radicalism. Little does 
it the courtesy of taking it seriously, 
seeking to specify what might reason- 
ably be termed relationships of inter- 
national dependence in trade, fi- 
nance and technolon. He finds that 
dependence properly so called has 
less to do with capitalist relations of 

. J .1 At ... ... A ....- .At 


. 1.1 I.I. ...... ...... ..-o a nurper OC. nuw, JiiA.WU uepenusube piwpvti; aw 

Manv of the explanations usually tcrm q 455 01787 8 less to do with capitahst relations of 

givtn tor this period of growth, such — production than with the power of 

u higher investment ratio's, large At the begiiiniiu of this ’’rather com- governments to manipulate Interaa- 
Inier-tectoral transfers of labour, or prehensive, criucal survey of de- Qonal trade and to oetermine tech- 
lechnological borrowing arc unsatis- velopment economics" Professor Lit- nolo^al choices. Neoclassical eco- 
factory, because we stui have to say tie draws a useful contrast between nom^ can hardly avoid the conclu- 
riial explains them. Other explona- structuralist and neoclassical econo- that die “development of under- 
tioDS, such as the long period of mics. ' ' ~ ' 


tioDS, such as the long period of tnics. development” (as exemplified in, for 

stable, relatively low raw material Influenced by the world depression instance, India or Ghana) is really 
prices or the availability of low-wage of the 1930s, by British wartime ex- eguged by the very policies of de- 
immigrant labour, are unsatisfactory perieoce and 'by implicit political (inking from the world economy that 
because the same conditions pre- values, structuralist economics dependency theoruts as 

vailed in the interwar period. In assumed and emphasized rigidity in salvation from dependency. It is un- 
BoKho's analysts investment becomes the economies of underdevelops that these conclusions will 

the decisive variable, most of the countries and in their external trad- niake mudi sense to exponents of I 


e ion for the sustained 'confi- relationships 
of investors. nlstratlve d 

Sustained until 1973 that is. About allocation anc 
vhai went wrong after that the con- Such thinkir 
Inbutors are more guarded. A decel- velopment lit< 
ecMion Induced by the drying-up of i9S(m and s 
supplies of labour and raw materials casts a shadi 

WHiW have been more gradual. .Rea) in some quaiw, r/r. r-r - vnuuu« .w «.v ..r- 

tnugy prices to I final users did not teristic prescriptions Included com- econc^e orderi* (arioU^ iwveity 
ebange until 1979 and in any cose, as prehensive ' investriierit pltmningt long llneOge), whose content 

several contributors point out, there import-substituting industnallzatlon -jjttle epitomizes as the principle, of 
wi_iiinliar inflationary et^de in under cover' of protection, Enforce- ^th everything." He Is Impa- 
*w51. Then there was just as great ment of savings and in the pj flabitual tendency of 

Wiiiaease In raw material prices but beneficence of governments. LitUe is Thifd World governments to claim 
mOatiqn was brought rapidly under indulgent Iri attributing these features oxc^lodal status, or non-redproc- 
“nhol and high growth rates per- to Imorancc of actual conditions in jty- whereby they “reduce themselves 
The effects of the growth of underdeveloped countries. to a position In which they can only 

service sector on productivity port two deals with this cany beg" - or oven, In the field of trade, 
PWh cannot (x shown to have theorizing. Part three cowra the ..|,pg jp be allowed to hurt them- 


relationships emphasized, and adml- -pbe final part of the book is a 
nlstratlve direction of resour^ leif^ntained discussion of the 
allocation and foreign trade justified, evouition between 1945 and 1980 of 
Such thinking dominated the de- ^be international trading reriroe and 
velopment literature in the 1940s and monetary system, and of the issues 
19 S(b and still, as Little remarks, that have divided North and South in 


casts a shadow (fairly impe 
in some quarters) today. Its 
teristic prescriptions jnclucfe 
rirehonsive ' investlherit' p 


Liittle remarks, have dmded North and South in 
y impenetrable at^Qomic diploma^. It includes a 
lay. Its chqrac- critique , of the “new .iptefnational 
Included com- ^Amie orderi* (aifother hbveiiy 
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particularly harmful. Now lech- neoclassical resurgence, dated by Lit- leivea”. He bellevM that a liberw 
were still appearing end tie from 1960 but much more evident international economic order (such 
“J'.'P Will be borrowed a decade later. Neoclassical econo- might be achi^d by anjm^vrf 

left with two explanations, mics .inverted the structuralist version of the Havana Charter « 

. that' the framework con- assumptions. It resppiu 1945 ) wgidd best serve the wishu 

w«ld hot cope witli a severe slveness to incenti^, “tiapthbi hty to jbose governments for ‘"tiependmm 
122! i*l?7 foTlovred by a sc« chonung circumstances, flexibility In gnd International influence; w wjl 
^^Dationary shock. A combina- resomce use, the enectiwness of gg the. objectives of ^no^ g^h 
“ItMhational economic “bccI- market forces; "perhaps the dngto (jji mori 
Wd lioUdy mistakes brought U best touchstone is' tribution. He tifihtly to the 

fe^ht-ulhat lsso^^ prices and their role". TIus paradigm prodlgloiis 

&^®r 6 .. Uie second explanation more comfortably fitted 

Either It was slowly behaviour In most developing coun- the control of Mvemrnep^ 
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sten’s mature fiction is convindngly 
demonstrated. Throughout the col- 
lection, scholarly precision and a 
highly personal feeling for literary 
moods and cadences - and, very 
often, for silences - are combined In 
an especially attractive manner. So, 
for example, “Paris and the Bern- 
hardt Era" not only traces major 
developments in European drama, 
but evokes the atmosphere in which 
Bernhardt created her distinctive 
blend of “delicate lyricism and erotic 
boldness". Bernhardt's kind of 
theatre was worlds apart from the 
avant-garde trends represented by 
Alfrea iarry: on him, we are told, 
“she might have pulled a gun”. But 
there was room in the French theatre 


at Girlon in 1928. Among the under- 
graduates whom Woolf 'blandly told 

...8^^ - I 


“that which can tolerate change, and 


graduates whom wooir "bland y told 

:..lodrink wine and have a room T 

of their own”, and who struck her as 'i!*m ^ ° accommodate the 

"intelligent eager, poor; and destined ‘‘®JT • i 

to become schoolmistresses in ** ** *P s 

shoals", was Mitriei Bradbrook, pro- ?PP™h ‘o the literature discussed 


"intelligent eager, poor; and destined 
to become schoolmistresses in 

shoals”, was Mitriei Bradbrook, pro- - - _ 

paring for a career which now makes '*! as "das- 

WoolTs description of her student ®‘®a' ■ accommodating the n^ while 
audience seem unduly lofty in tone Pjcsemng identity is a ronstant fea- 
and pessimistic in outlook. 

Recalling the same occasion in a Strindberg, KatW^ Raine, 

piece Included in the second volume ® Woolf in her most ex- 

of her Collected Papers, Muriel Pe^aps nowhere 

Bradbrook gives the other side of the « Bredbrook s flexibility more tell- 
picture by recording sucdnctly that, *"an in her ability to illuminate 
*‘We enjoyed Mrs Woolf hut felt her '*®!i by mtrodiwing ImagR 

Comhriase wns not ours”, and no- exampl« which offer a fte^, 


ling that the "dreary meal at a 
women's college” which Woolf cited 
as an instance of women's disadvan- 
tages might not have been so bad if 
the novdist hadn’t kept it standing 
while she gazed admiringly at the 
sunset on the Backs. There is a brisk 
refusal to dwell on the gloomy 
aspects of Bradbrook’s own Cam- 

y 1 ... . 


liner Sloe 01 me 

suednetiv that ability to illuminate 

K)lf hut ielt her argument by introducing Images 
Durs” and no- which offer a fresh, 

rv meal at a ^ sudden, perspective on the 

ch Woolf cited niaterial being treated. To see Nora 

nen^iiSdvin- 

been so bad if parts for her husband almost 

ept it standing ““ ® ‘o sumest that 

imndy at the ^ dramatist as Chopin was 

rhere u a brisk ° pianist, devoted to one form of 

1-s =Sf.„3'Ed‘Sh fvT 


bndge years (which were marked by beauty, their 

"bereavement, poverty and falling ih 

love”) or to characterue feminism in their OTftsmanship, so exMt 

terms of an unequal struggle against scrupulous : ^ese are some of tire 
men.andlhisistypicalofantheeasays, ®P‘8remmatic in 

Dcrsonal reminiscences and adaoted favour and style, help Bradbrook s 


terms of an unequal struggle against 
men, and this is ty^'calof alTthe essays, 
personal reminiscences and adapted 
lectures collected here under the title 
Women and LUeralure 1779-^1^. 

Various topics and ^iies ere con- 
sidered in individual items, the 
emphasis belite on women’s capacity 
to control thefr. own destinies. There 
are celebrations of eccentrics ike.the 
Vudtes of UktiRollea'^* who turned 
,tpeir ll>^ ioio a tpmance, gothic and 
. putpral In style; and attention U also' 
mvM to energetic ’ refonrieis . Uke 


flavour ana style, help Bradbrook’s 
arguments forward witnout becoming 
brittle parades of wit and learning. 

Craftsmanship, not any heady no- 
tion of genius, is what Bradbrook 
seems to value most in writing by, 
and about, women. It is in this re- 
spect that the aims of the novelist, 
poet, or . dramatist can' said to 
colodde with those Of a teacher as 
expert hi her craft aS.Bradbrook. She 
notes that, advances in women’s 
enipndpatibti in the second half of - 


Wua BodlchOT, one of the found- <*»« “«««* half of 

ers of Girton. Bodlchon's example is ,'^^Sffy' Bud again Jn, 

shown to have “changed the climate' nineteenth 

of opinion, not instantly, as did l^r- began with an educational 

ence NIAtln^e’s, but stetUhilv in social rather than la 


Puritan 
and 

platonist 

The Poet’s Time: politfcs and religion ' 
In the work of Andrew Marvell 
by Warren L. Chernaik 
Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0 521 24773 X 

A turning point in the history of 
Marvell criticism was the celebration 
in 1921 of the tercentenary of the 
poet’s birth, when his native city of 
Hull ran decorated tramcars to mark 
the occasion and produced a com- 
memorative volume which reprinted 
T. S. Eliot's ess^ published earlier- 
that year in 77ie Times Literary Sim^ 
plement. This essay discerned in 
Marvell's work what E/iot thought 
would provide a model for modermst 
poetry; a taste for metaphysical po- 
etry was now to become part or a 
modem sensibility. 

This chaimed the way in which 
Marvell had^ previously been seen.- 
To his contemporaries, as Mr Qier- 
naik reminds us. MarveU was a pat-' 
riot and a political satirist, whose 
lyric poetry was almost unknown. All 
the editions of the poems up to and 
including Grosart’s edition of 19K 
concentrated on his politics. Words- 
worth’s famous sonnet looked back to 
the seventeenth centuw which for him 
and for other lovers of needom was the 
source of their ideas and principles: 
Great men have been among us;. 

bands that penned 
And tongues that uttered widsom 
- better none: 

The later Sidney, Marvel, Har- 
rington, 

Young Vane, and others who cal-' 
led Milton ftiend. 
These moralists could act and 
comprehend. 

Mr Chernaik charts clearly the 
cross-currents of thought and belief 
in an age which was the most turbu- 
lent in our history and one which 
laid the foundations of our modem 
state; He goes- to -the heart of Mar- 
vell’s politics and religion (and they 
were two sides .of the same coin at 
this, time) when he dedares that for 
MhivellTlhiB central event'in human' 



A portrait of Alexander Pope, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 1722, taken froa 
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tenable,. In the' tmntietk century, 
Bradbrook has undoubtedly helpied 


.M 





ence Nightlnaale’s, but stealihilv fo social rather than In 

like the Influence of the weaither*' ^*8*sl*bve changes", making a "wave 
Ihd tranquil' waiercolours she , t 8®neral progress seem 
: painted, and her tender, intuitive I?™!?*®’..*",.*®®: twentieth century, 
mendsbip with George Eliot are con-’ Bradbrook. .has undoubtedly helpied 
trasted with her strenuous public life * j pattern to continue, and it as ah 
and seen . as> revealing' lawn of sad- ®.®“®^tor through her writing about 
, ness beneath her outward facade; , 'ftwratbre:-: (hat $he appearh m tta^ 
SimUarly acute biriaht foto the wav ” **^® ’'shoal" 

.individuauty can grSwi perhaps an s®8hd, indi- 

the more slron^y when reeling are> ■“®'* ®*td never schoolmlstressy. 

concealed and responses inhiUled^ or . "• / :' •* > 

at least kept half-contelous, is at '" H 

work in a fine essay on “Reticence in - Vltlerie Sbaw i 

the Later Novels of Jane Austen",' ’ — ■ 

where the human warmth lying be- yalerti ledwer In English at 

bind the apparent coolness of Au- the .Uttiwrslt^ i^ Edinb^ 


The Letters oEHEVOlY ADAMS . 

VoIuiiiesMn, 18S8-1B92 

^U^byJ. C. Lemtson.'EnustSamueis, Charth Vandemeahd Vhla ' 
Hopkins Winner 

"TlieinBEnificencebf Adams' Ictteni ok tellers, u liahi ihmum ru, • 


• wryMeasM vWAAk A4| piUmOU 

ihistory is the fall". Although ' in 
many ways be anticipates the politic- 
al theory of Loejee, Marvell remains 
closer to Milton and this study 
throws light on the developing tradi- 
tion that runs through all three. Like 
Milton, Marvell! sees authority as 
necessary la a. fallen world, He does 
not share (he. opHmiatic and easy^ 
wing view of human nature of later 
tbiplcers, not,, on (he other hand, 

• does, hf.elpvate, human authority to 
the almost divine, status ^en it by 
HobbW,- Parker,! and Filmer. The 

of .Idi^, . as of other men, is , 
■"infected" tw sin: and Milton’s "sov- 
ran Reason’ is always threatened by- 
"sensual appetiteV; ' It is for this': 
'.•reupni that; a ^sdtution'al mop- - 
anphy cab best hold the b^ance ber 
I twee.n the govdrnment and the.peopfe, 

-I. 'Mr CheriiBtk -rightly' depi^ Mair- 
' wlluiApuritim^ndBplatoiust.Thla' 
■ does, not mellin^ that -Marvell was a 
nonconformis). Like hii- fattaerk who 
I ■rnlnUtered.al Holy'mnity CSiUTC^ 

I. Hull,^ .he .wv the 


by Rend Wellek 

Harvester Press, £18.95 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 7108 0464 4 and 0469 5 

If th^ had to chpose ,the figure who 
lus done' most to establish literary 
theory as a subject in' its own right in 
the Anglo-Saxon academic world, 
most teachers of literature would 
probably name Rend Wellek.. 

: FOr at least twb decades ^er its' 


intuition; fhe distinctive character o( 
the aesthetic experfonce is "as ie1f> 
evident as the color of snow or the 
sensation of pain” (page 31). While 
recogoiziog that a more exact de&nl' 
tion of the experience U extremely 
difficult, he inasts that it should not 
be seen relativisticelly, that it does 
possess essential constant features io 
'different cultures and diifereQt 

f ieriods. He is inclined to associate 
t, somewhat tentatively, with pr^- 
erties of unity in the literary won;, 


appearance in 1949 his' and Austin 
Warren’s Theory of Ltterature served 
as the standard textbook and r^r- 
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'^pltbeedttimhavubrehableiootdcrihiifacsciriailngehaQShalribulcto 
tMrpa^iM.intelligjPncoandskill.TherewlllneverhaveiQ^ 
edition. - New YorkTlmes Book Review \ r 

Janitaryl9SS,£38.0lf1ialkiap .• 
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HEimYWADSWORTHi^NOF^LbW 

Volume V. I86f>-|R74; Volume Vf, l87S»-UtR2 (final volume, with comnicle 
Index)' . .-'I.' • 

EtHiea by- Andrew Hile*l ' f 



Church of England, but one : who ■ 
tMarded that murqh as a fathering 
orbeUeven; <faukhtjby the%rev. to 


tMarded that diurqh as !a fathering 
prbeUeven; <faughlby the lbrey. to 
b^Fpfot Ihe-jj^utps Sh'd.:'rt^ 

: from' them' thp' sacraiiliuuts,- Imu hav- 
!nte to A^k outl.tbelr!bwn taWatibh.'; 
.Like. Milton :'!aftd- some other puri- 
' -mni.-he was alsb-ii (ihiiatiah ploton- 
fot ymo saw the tiirelapsarian iworld as 

: a.realtn of iMesi absolute^, pi^d 
Ideal pattern to.Vlhfch'bi 
appfojdmaW in 
this lifo..pcciiplid for most: of Wslifo 
< with:(hp:<^dh: il)pbhy unlto 
ofF 

■ 'tmn 
.Nuha 

' dise had almbs 
• Which jlmi^rbd 


ence-work on the subject, at least in 
this country (it has also been trans- 
lated into 22 languages); most 
teachers of literature m British high- 
er education. .must, have either read 
it,. or looked at it, or thought that 
they would read it one day. Wellek's 
subsequent bqoks have been less 
widely used. But his monumental 
Hbiory of Modern Criticism is - or 
will be when it is completed - un-: 
rivalled,' and his all-embracing 'know-' 
ledge .of. the theory as well as the 
history of criticism has given a pni- 
que authority to his many essays and 
pepennn Individual topics in these 
two fields, 

on Literatun . and 
Other Esso}^ IS the most recent of a 
senes of collections of these essays' 
Wd papera, and, provides a clear 
mcnire.ot the principles and concerns 

te Wellek’s work, 

written ,ui the course of the 1970s, it 
contains .a number of ^neial discus- 
sions of the naWrie, tourpose and nre- 

^ Ihe 

JS 5 ^^ Americaiv cr/tic- 


i« Americaiv cr/tic- 
Tfft •''? **’'**®5‘ ® Pf reflections ' 
Mijh® .aims and assumptions -of his 

acadomip 

.tereer, .. xn th!s;.:last pabbr Weliak 
?y®f ^tjM¥Stlhg point he 

has,alMravi,had reserva^ns a!b<mf all 
snt j m.bvements ' that ' hou^ . 
hfm.:Wh8t 


It, somewhat tentatively, with pr^- 
erties of unity in the literary won, 
although he also emphasizes that art 
'mves knowledge, albeit obliquely, of 
■Uie real world. 

Thus ' he repeatedly argues that 
evaluation is an integral part of liter- 
ary crificism. Moreover as he is 
against . relativism in evaluation, so 
he is against relativism in inteiproa- 
tion;, .there are "obligatory” meanings 
of a work of art that make complete 
freedom of interpretation not only 
impossible, but irresponsible. At the 
same time he rejects as necessanly 
insufficient the causal explanation oi 
literature by reference to the histor- 
ical circumstances in which It is pro- 
duced; art is created, lie suggests 
([page 75), “in a free act of the 
im^nation”. . 

Inis conception of literature ana 
criticism, which evidently has a giwi 
deal in common with that of the 
American New Critics, Is the re^n 
for Wellek’s rejection In the 
psychoanalytical and Marssi 
approaches to the subject, the Oen^ 
va school, most structuralism of 
"classical” period of the sixties, the 
Chicago Neo-Aristotelians so? 
Northrop Fro, as well as much 

. tidsm of a non-theoredcal no?' 

Post-structuralism is not really 
cussed as such, but It is cle^^ 
dally .from the essay that gives me 
collection Its title, that It Is a move- 
ment for which Wellek h« very liltie 

^'i^r^^regreitably his argumwte 
: against these movements are scarwy 
developed, and his own. view otois 

'Subject is stated rather than 
though Wellek may well feel ^at be 
hii8; argued it sufficientjy elsewbei^ 
the bulk of the book Js foxonoew 
■and j^optic; it classifies and outlioes 
different modes of critldsm, dlfferem 
conqepui of literature and liteW 
history^ Md so forth, im a way wbiw 
s un^btedly useful, , but wlujj 
foaVeis oire-wiming that Wellek hw 
.with, these to, a much 
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jpt tsA the American Space 

Program! a history of Ihe Jet 

Propulsion Laboratory 

brCkytooR. Koppes 

Yilf University Press, £16.95 

m 0 300 02408 8 


we go over to our reporter at 
(he OAlCrr Laboratory in Cali- 
foniii for the latest new of the 
sace mission to Mars. Some ele- 
oe^ of this statement would seem 
ante understandable but, at first you 
Stilt wonder where and what was 
Sn so called GALCIT Laboratory, 
fs Ktual fact, this was the original 
Bune of the now famous Jet Prop- 
Dhioo Laboratory (JPL) which in the 
joti few decades has established it- 
elf u the world's leading laboratory 
k the American unmanned space 
programme assodated with the ex- 
piration of the solar system. 

In a fascinating book, Clajrion 
Koppes has desenbed the unlikely' 
laevclopments that ultimately led to the 
iformanon of JPL arid the important 
irole it was later to play in the roace 
programme. Rocketry suffered from 
alow reputation in the 1930s among 
the very proper academics at the 
California Institute of Technology’s 
Gugepheim Aeronautical Laboratoiv 
(OaLCTT). However, the key el- 
eoient in the formation of JPL was 
(be brilliant aerodynamicist, Theo- 
dore Voa Karman, whose major in- 
rotvement in rocketry came through 
hh graduate students. Frank J. MaTi- 
oa, lo whom Von Karman was a 
tecoDd father, William Bollay, a 
Rarmon asaiatant, together with two 
eothusiasls, John W. Parsons and Ed 
, Rtrman, were an unlikely group. 
They were later joined by Apollo 
Smith, Hsue-sein '^len, and weld 
Arnold, a graduate student in 
meteorology. 

The ^Itech campus greeted the 
racket group warily. The tests were 
irasy and dangerous. But their work 
vu showing fundamental develop- ' 
meoisso that in 1941, they received 
I grant of $22,000 from the air corps 
mat enabled the rocket gr6up to 
^ 4 weloim'e exit from the Cal- 
rampus. They negotiated with 
w .cify of Pasadena for a lease on 
fcra in the Arroyo Scco, six 
from ■‘the campus, wher? the 
Fpup had. tested their first rohkets. 
■he pTbpoted move was not, how- 
ler, welcomed by everyone. TTie 
V/as reluctant, since many high 
^ homes overlooked the canyon. 
wi_Puadefja finally agreed, pro- 
, that the lease would bo termln- 
■jjgat the end of the war. Now in 
^ w recognize the more penna- 


^ tucAfa AVBAWV sat 

suggesting a more successful 
prriagejittiween the residents And 
generation of workers at 

Sortd War *11 provided a 
^aendous drive' for the rocket ,ao- 




mciit of n .Sergeant. 

The acceleration tempo of JPL in 
I95IK5I rcfucUcd Ihe eontroversy 
over the location of the laboratory. 
Residents continued to claim that 
JPL was unsafe. Rumours circulated 
that Ihe flashing liglits that some- 
times woke residents early in Ihe 
morning heralded ambulances taking 
out the bodies of JPL personnel 
led in tests. This, of course, wns not 
the case. Also, the town/gown prob- 
lem hud now been resolved and JPL 
now formed an integral part of the 
community. 

Space exploration was always the 
dream of the staff of JPL, and soon 
this represented the greatest set of 
achievements for the laboratory. In 
tlie race to catch the Russians after 
Sputnik, the laboratory provided the 
first American satellite. Explorer 1. 
But the route to major success was 
difficult, since project Ranger, de- 
signed to inpact on the moon, suf- 
fered six failures. The eimlanations 
were varied, and ranged from man- 
agerial failures to errors in some 
basic computer programs. The JPL 
management at this time was fre- 
quently criticized, and was described 
by one distinguished scientist as like 
working with the marines. However, 
the strength and vision of Dr William 
Pickering, a former Caltech professor 
of electncal engineering, was crucial 
. to Steering JPL through the success- 

Formal 

logic 

Fbrmal Number Theory and 
CompntabUlty: a work book 
by Alec Flaher 

Oxford University Press, £16.00 
ISBN 0 19 853178 8 

The theoretical study of the ppten- 
tialities of computing machines, 
sometimes known as recursive func- 
tion theory. Is one of the mmor 
developments In mathematics during 
the century. The slgnificanco of tte, 

S loneering work of GOdel, Cburoh, 
Jeene and Turing in the 1930s is 
now well established and underatood. 
They were able to give, via Church s 
thesiis, a mathematical charactenw- 
tion of the notion of a computable 
function; that is, answer the ques- 
tion: which functions can be evalu- 
ated by some (possibly , very , large) 

comDuunR device? , ' - ‘ > 

Alec Fisher’S' book is an 
elementary Introduction to J® 
ideas of computability 
tended tp be used fa*’.®, 
course In m®*h®>"®“ ii 

described as a “work book , that IS, 
students (first-year or 
undewaduatesj should be nbic to 


fill period of the 1960s and 1970s; "m 

which, at its height, had 4,560 em: 

ployees. In the years of his direo- -•- kJi^*** 

torship, 1954-76, the laboratory was .. 

primarily responsible for the manage- w% n AVI ^ITY ^ T1 $1 
ment of the National Aeronautics UAlwLJLLFJ.mL^JL'I-CA' 
and Space Administration's olanetarv m. 


• I physics courses, with illustrations 

MhVGI^SlI optical, acoustic, mechanical. 

A RR j ORV'CbR electromagnetic and quantum-mecha- 

nical phenomena; it was in this area 
that me aims were most fully and 

.. .. PnCnUIIlClla. readily realized. 

and Space Administration's planetary ^ Similarities in Physics pursues that 

programme which has now seen ^ approach into other areas, wthchap- 

spawcrafi to all the planets from SlmUBritlM In Physics ters on steady flow (bnear re- 

Mercury to Saturn, together with the by John N. Shlve and sponses), exponeiitial variations, m- 

important landing on Mars in 1976 Robert L. Weber age formation, ‘ the ubiquitous xi, 

by the Viking spacecraft. These Adam Hilger. £9.95 and noire. Many students sho^ fln^ 

achievements nave advanced the ISBN 0 85274 540 0 help here m ® S 

management skills of the staff, who ; ; : understanding of some diffreuU ph^ 

have built up their own technological Tlw authors tell, in their prelaw, of nomena through the companrons 
programmes in the laboratory, a recruiter for a large general electnc made with more rea^y appiwrateo^ 
JPL missions have helped to change company who, when interviewing, similar phcnoinena. The authors will 
our picture of the solar system, as would seek to discover whether an have had to ‘*®^®™'P®„„ ®_, 
well as placing the Earth in perspec- applicant was incUned to notice dif, sophistication, esp«‘“‘y, JJf 
live. ferences of form and purpose be- ematics. they would 

Koppes's excellent book provides tween ivro ordinary objects presented choice ronwtimes hmite the 

a weffwritten account of thu fasci- to him, or slmdanties. His expen- whicb they we« ®ble 

nating history. For those of us who ence had led him to the view that from mg an 

have^ad the good fortune to have those likely to become innovative more fully the 

worked at JPL, the discussions are scientists would notice similarities, TTus applies, ®*® Pls’ intro- 

Ensting, siD« they describe so cod those «ho would succeed .n WP'i: o' 

inuch which we have witnessed and administration, diffwences. StmaSin^^in^haDter 10 

participated In. Perhaps this Is a down-to<Mth ex- image formation in chapter lo. 


Garry Hunt 


Perhaps this Is a down-to«arth ex- 
)ression of the thesis, which has 


image formation in chapter 10. 

For an experienced physicist the 


^ book whVT^bably have' few sg- 

Arthur Koestler, that at the very prires but it might ** 

Doint of creative thought there is a me) raise questions in his nund aTOUt 
perception of similaritws in reparatc the real character of the similarities 
Ones of musing that come together whose existence we 


point of creauve inougiu mere la o me; taiaw -“--r, 

Gurj 7 Hunt is Director of the Centre perception of similarities in reparatc the real chara^r of the sim^rlties 
for Remote Sensing, and head of the tines of musing that come together wh^ rSd? (StieSli 

atmospheric phyiucs group in the by chance. In any case, the authora whose substance w^ra y^ ^ — _y 

— f - • - ’ — * 


Bladiett Laboratory, Imperial Col- commend students of physics to be examine. Is it simply that most 


U^rConion-r- - EMcl'lirSoW 

that as the theme of tneir book. By smail number of partial differently 
elementary operations ,of addiUon. r' aL M the q^estiSS fhrnumbL,'of“diffe«^^^ 

r«e%m‘o^ 

„„ “«rtwo Chapter rai« a 
sentations are again rather p^antic. The number of topics which clearly lie 

Chapter 11 gives proofs of G6dels not to discua the "ear the heart of the matter (sym- 

fiist fncompleteness theorem and mes in nietry, conservation, similitude, 

some related results and the final make explicit simllanties ihe analysis, feedback con- 

chapter presents a discussion of some basic physus trol ^ an elementary aspect of "sys- 

undecidabiliiy results, including undervaduates. A large part ol the broad areas a more 

theorems on finite axioir^isability book Heals with svstematic development would have 

and the halting problem. The style wave STm of consideraW interest, 

changes in this latter part of the been well covereif T™ The authors see their book as 

book: there are fewer exercises, Md age-structure academic collateral reading material for 

more motivation and explanation sion is now such that most re^eimc ' courses, rather than a revi- 

could have been provided - a pity as staff 'ophys*®* departments wtii re- pattern of teaching, 

these chapters contain the mam re- call that «®.dergradu^ a good time, however, to 

suits. . c., consider how the similarities they 

This weU-written book is a urefiti out 20 years ago, Md that one ^ ^ new refor- 

additlon to the mathematical logic the I>®n®fi*s sought at the time was orthc undergraduate phy- 

literature, and should introdure an the economy in rSmi? sics curriculum - something that is, 

imoortant development m maihema- leaming.that rould come trom rerog necessary tor much 

tics to a wider audience. The book is nition of similarities b®^een topics ^ reasons as were applied last 
iliehtW marred by the excessive for- which previously had been taugm j 
mffi ISd in reme parts, obscur- separatily. mre was a wsh, too, to time. 

ring the essential spark of novelty emphasize the 8®"®^^***^ ' • < 

that the subject sh ould have. raatical methoHs • "• ^ “ 

, j t — : — physical phenpmeqa, that is, pf^« 0 |j; M0rtln 

H : U Um '■ fiappens ' rither than of what fs. A ■ — 

|i. Hi. nose ,1 ^ jljg. niathematical physlte professor of physics 


elementary operatioas of addition, 
multiplication and quotient, and so 


alert lo similarities when observing phj 
and reading, and they have taken by 
that as the theme of their book, By smi 


as intelliuble? 

. The final two chapters raise a 
number of topics which clearly lie 
near the heart of the matter (sym- 


M?ny of lho« 

on integral part of the (heoty and 
have bren chosen to ^®*P **|^*“W 

j >1 4hanni r*nmnlete 


UnOemHIiU civ.‘Uam,| 

solutions BTC given in a 50-pa^ 
aonendlx. Unlike some other expen- 
rnents in this direction I feel that t^ 
author has struck the right balance 
between text and exerdsw. 

TTie book Is in two parts: the 

.r tlmnrv. aUd 


The Craft of Criticism 

ALLANRODWAY 

'At a lime of some crillcal furore . . . It la rw . 

thlnfl for elxlh-lorm and undergraduate studenie 

-arwthelrteachBre-tomaketheaoqualntanee , 



01 a llier ury ui -rr- . 

without preconceived piinclplee, flexible enough 

lofollowwhaleverooureeofcrllldsrriis ■ , ; 

auageeted by the poems themselves ... Here is 
nocTlnlcaldlsaertiorbuiemanwlKielTOW . 
crilldsm to be a subtle craft with appienllal 
determlnedphlybythastaturoofits . 

praoBtlonar.^^ Tfnies Educational Supplament 

, Hard edveri'£t6.6p net 
. Pe|terlM.k £4JB0 net 

A Guide to ^5 

Contemporary French 
Usage 

R. t. RATCH^ tOB and M. H, OFFpBP 

This Is a guide to those areas of Efrsnoh usage ^ 

' where sludente beginning a<^anc^ vrark need ■ 


: mammaiteal nature, 
SiefbrelgnWamen^^^ 


Strangeness and 
Beauty 

An Anthology of Aesthetic Criticism 

1840-1910 

VolumelRusklntoSwInbume ‘ 

Vplume 2 Paler to Arthur Gyrtiorie 
Edited by ERIC WARNER aiid 
QRAHAM HOUGH 

This important anthology ^s out toshow how 
Romantic Ideas pf art and Imaglnallon^re _ 

iranslormedbyanumberofnineteenthr<toniury 

writers arid became the fundamental 8 ’ ‘ 

of modemlsl aesthetics. The editors repudiate 

the view thalthe twfoWimh certury explOTlon In, 
the ails represents a dear and decisiva break 

with the past; the texls Inthese yolumesshow 

that modernlstQppoaftion to High Vl^nw 

tastes and sianda^ was rooted wilhln Vldonan 
culture llself . The study covers a broad range of 
English and French writers and relates their 

work to the lltera^and Intellectual context . 

. V6lurneCtoeconsldBr8Ru6Wri,mePre- • 1 

: RaphaeMand Roeeettl, Arthur Haliam, Edgar 
Alfan Poe, William MorriB, Oauiler,J^audelalre. . 

an'd Swinburne. VdlumeTwo diacuaaes Pateft 
: James Whistler. George MoorprWiIrtei.Yeata, , 

and ArthurSymons.Prth volumes compn ; 


roSsMs. These;, ms 


J y»nerannwuauBi(uii»onuimroQuomjno w . 

j- mdlvjldMal extracts, fu|l arinotalioni'and guides to, ^ 

further^re^g^.^^_ Herd covers E26.00 net 
I Peperbaok E7;9fi net 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMtW 


rmllKoniiiig I'^vcnls 


Tlw third Shflii Imeniilioiial Lecture, to be 
iield al St Ajidrewi Univeniiy nn May 17, (9 lo 
IK delikeicd by Lord RJehardson, goveraor of 
the Bulk of Englmd. Lord Rlchnrdwn wfit 
auJfCH Bit Budienoe of buslncssmon, itnanclers 
81 ^ Bcafcmks on the Hibjcci of -The Provlilon 
of PeniiDds", 


1lie Univenity of Leiceilcr dcpartmeni of aduli 
eniicatloD has oi^nbcd a one day confcreoce 
OR Data Pnicclion on Wedneaday, May ]|. 
Speakera wUI Include Paul Skgharl, Nniiler 
and chainnin of the Enecuilve Coininliiee erf 
ajid David Waddinglon, QC. MP. 

M niiler of Slate ai ibe Homo Office. Topin 
wiU Include education ead sorial work, ihc ' 
poliH, the NHS and empk^mem. Sir Norman 
undoj), who wn& cliaiimun of ihc C^unlitce 
on Data Proieclion. will be In the chair. Derails 
from: Mrt Penny (053J) 5.5.IJ53 :i242. 


ft 


. ' g;' V Universitiei 

L ' ' ' ' • Mr J. F. Baldwin I 

' Dr A. P. Halesln 



Sobhy £73,874 frmn ihe SERC lownnh the «u 


Universities 

Bristol 

Mr J. F. Baldwin and Dr B. Pilsworth, £71,978 
fFODi ihc Science and Engineering Research 
Cbuncil (engineerina mathematl^; mfcHor J. 
E. Enderby, £44,72* from (he SBRC (physics): 
Dr A. P. Halesirap £43,290 bom the Medical 
Remarch Council (liver blochemisiry); Profes* 
sor A. E. Read, Dr P. M. T. Wells and Dr W. 








Jeans, £1!^^ from the MRC (abdominal 
medicine); Dr M. F. Madelln, £37Jn bom Ihc 
Natural Environment Research (Aundl (agri- 
cultural botany); Dr A. Beckett, £36,498 from 
the Agricultural Reaearch Council (host 




E t hog ns In botany); Dr L. F. Crabiree, 
1,8 (m from the Mlmstn of Defence (aero- 
nautical engineering); E)r R. D. Adams. 
£29,411 from the MoD (mechanical engiiieec- 
Ing); Dr S. R. Bowes. £12,898 bom the MoD 
(DUcrMrocessors); Professor F. J. Bourne, 
£19,507 from the Horserace Belling Levy Board 


3r R, D. Adams, 
me^adcal engineec- 


from the Horserace Belling Levy Board 
aiy, medfeine); Mr T. Davies, £13,250 


The Oslord Cenln? fur Pmigraduulc Hchrew 
Mudu-s Ik tioUing iis second intensive urw- 
moiiih kunimcr eouisc in Yiddish lunauaac and 
liieMluw this A^ikl. The Oxford j^ogrumme 
n YIddich i« dcdlcuieJ to the memory of the 
laic Anrnn Djaiingly, a Scphnrdl Jew. Among 
the lactilly cejching at the programme is Dr 
Ruth Riihin. the leading Hulhurny on Yiddish 

(IWMilillwJ!"'"*’''’ “*■ ^’^Khlingalc at 


The (pumberlnnd Ridge Runners tn 1931, Left to right: Harty Taylor. Doc 
Hopkins, Karl Davis and “Slim" Miller. From Charfes K. Wolfe*?i:Mf«c*y 
Cow«f/y, 0 look nl the history and development of country, music In Its 
hcarlland (University of Kentucky Press). 


otNii the London Borough of Hackiicy (ndv- 
nneed urban studies); Dr L. E. Lanyon and Mr 
P. O. Stabelforih £10,6U from the ^uih 
' Western Regionnl Health Authority (prosthetic 
Biulomy); Professor P, Q. A. Slone, $33,300 
from the United Slates Airforce (metallui^cal 
reiearchh Dr. J. A. O. RUsseU and Dr L. M. 
Ward £76,903 from the Joseph Rownlrec 
Memorial Tniil (communliy menial health): Dr 
W. D. Blllingion. £26,827 bom the Wellcome 


Trasl_ (placenta Mihidogy); Professor M. C. 
Whiling, £22,428 irom Ihc Royal Society (orga- 
nlc.^mislry); Dr A. Preece, £13,879 from 
ARMS Lid (multiple sclerosis therapy); Dr M. 


: sclerosis tt 
from the 


Awards 


flic Rtiyal CciurdDhlcul Soeiciy has announced 
Ihc award uf the folfowing Rtiyul Mcdah. 
eounder's Medals - Sir Purer Scull. CDE. DSC. 
fur cuniithiilions lo cnnscrvaiiiin 

*'****■* “ Comniandcr Juhn Yuune. 
NASA, for sr.tcc vxplorulinn and lis Hfrlicalion 
In gevgidphIcBl knowledge 
The MKiciy's council Jius made the folliwing 
jiwurifs; ^ 

tlciaiiB Medal - Dr J). M. Farmer, cenire of 
touih Asian Sludics. Univorsiljr nf Cnmbrfdac 
ft*7,^C‘Wilrlhulii)iis to (he geography of Sumh 

Busk - Piufcswr L. P. Lcowld, former- 
ly of Univcrslly of Ctilifurnia. Berkeley, tor 
cuairibullons 10 ecomorpholngy. hydrolnny and 
cojiservaiion 


Murchhon award - Professor Richard Lawion. 
dcrarinicni nf auuerapliy. Univcisily of Llvcr- 
fKM. fur conirihulions 10 historical ecoariiiihv 
and geographical cducaifon •> o 1 f 

Back Awairf - Dr W. U. Whallcy, depurlmeni 
uf giwapjiy, Queen’s Uniwisily, Belfasi. for 
coninbuiiuns 10 hlgh allhudu research and the 
wpllcaiion of clcciroii microscopy 
Curhbert Peeft Award - Dr K. S. Richards. 
Mpartmcnl of geography, Univenity of Mull. 
»?«.'ifl*****^“*^*’® fliivul gcomorpnoloBy 
Gill Memorlnl Awnrd - Dr M. J. Clark, denart- 
nicni of ge^phy. University of Suulhamnion. 
for oonrributions ru acographicnl cdunlinnul 
icchnofon and coaslai studies 
Cliwy Kwrton Medal and Award - Michael 

Nes Award .Riwr Chapman. MBE. for oru- 
nlzailon and leudcrship of cxpcdiiinns; ^ 
llMwary Cwreapondliig Alember - Dr Roaor 
Tonilin»n. Ottawa, lor conlriliuilons lo iMa ' 
sensing and geographical informalton sysloms. 


r.l' 1 'A 


A[)f»f»iiilincii(s 


'Brishil 

Sayer (Mpneenng mathematies): Mr A. □. 

?toS^V?^r Smy'h (edue^ 

Inn), MrC. F* H. /essiqj (exlca-muml iiudiesl. 

Enter • 


ChanceUon and 
Traijilitg Officer. 

General . 


Principals' Adminlsirailve 


^eiliamtlM), Mn M. V^CmutableJIialion); Dr 




(eilimtiMKMn M. V. Conitable' (Italian); Dr 

.•, i' 

pr^CbMnc;^IC^Hs. dejnity aeciciary at-tbe' 

Unmnrfly ol Le^ stoM* 1974 Im iw-rn 

^ the liSdoo'S^oorS 

ti^IWRleal Mence. Sneo U8L Dr 
Chaltla has alsd. been the 'Cnnirdllee of. ^fce 


personnel officer far 
ibernner Umdon Edv3-’..; 

Manchester 

Re^enMiu: Dr R. J. Q||son (physics); Dr R. 
S. Furness jaerman): Mr R. W.^O, Johnson 
t*"" (anucsthcita); Dr Pat- 

, £3 ' 

iPhsiaines and gynseeolQgyl; r. 'H.‘ Creed 
(nychlai^: Mra^drgarei R. :Brazbr<(iHw>:- 
Dr L C. puTClI iphyalcs); Dr P. J. HalfMnaV 
' nwnmond and-Hr n„‘ 

^ Mr 11. I, Steiner' 

.Rental niaceiigla sckaGe): 
Pf »• L>_ WoJ;|cr (govotiiraeni). .. . 


Hoiiorai'v (k‘"ict.'s 


Sussn 

LLD: Daio Muaa bin Hliam, deputy prime 
minister and mlidsier of home affain, mlaysia 
and a gradiuie of the unlveisily; 

DUII: Professor Daniel Boorsiin, Libnuian of 
Congress; Professor Barrington Cunliffe, Pro- 
fessor of European Archaeology at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; Clive Route, niedfeval 
archmloglst and spedallsl in mural and panel 
p^aintlngs; 

Dfti mtossor John Kingman, PRS, chairman 
w liie Sdcnce and Engineering Research Coun- 
cil; {^ofeswr KbI Siegbahn, pi^essor of phy- 
gHi yniveisiiy of Up^. Sir John Mam, 
director genaral of the Meleoroloalcal > 
pffiM arid picsTdeni of tbe British Assodailon 
for the Advanccmehi of Science: 

Duile Smith, l^eiiy University 


W«i^lck' ■ • ■ (' ' 

i Frinly DBB, CBB, RA, 
and scylptwt. RiccardD .MuiL principd 

i. ^On^stra; Sir RMard O'Brieii, KT, DW. 

^neerlng TWning 

David Mumford, professor of 
mslhematla at Harvard since 196fa Mr CUve 
SlnclaiT, chainnan, Sinclair Research Lld.'^ 


miles fad PolltlwiScleiii/^^ iv ft^nnient). .. . / 

b has akO been the Owrfite'orvS ' HoMl;*faridlFk ,[pi^iho|k 


, East Anglia 

ijuO: Bam. Blake of Bmydeiion, FBAi hisloi 
arid Pnvoil of Queeii'i CoUw Oxford:' 
Spl** M' Farrow, QBE, eWef eduea* 

Upn Afncor.for Qrcai Yarmouth until 1974: Sir 
CQ- Secretary, 
□faerni of. the (^mmanwealiii: ' 

&Di iMfew Sit ^icr HIrSeb. Isfae WolbDii 
MelalluiBf ar.lho UnNeisliy of 
prfM; PtpiGSSOr Sir Jack Lpwls, PRS, pt&e^ 




^ ^ publiataed lo the 

School oiEdueniioB serin 


app^ of : UBderaadunte businema^Ulon." 

fcy. Pr E«gtna McKermn. iPSfaS. 
•ifand nd head of the Dn^^ 

■WAT? 



.•“PefapegW. ’hie ^ . 

2iI!SSi ^ ' ' ' . ' • SS!“”,5^t¥Ci)uncUhn.en(h»*edavlaifae ' 

■ ,riK‘ss»?4 ^ ® r- 

o^euhim Bitd RtHounM ninrrft trSiSUJSS fc ' Pbuiidaifan. E«h ft? 

.... H . ut no fg, rSinnkfiu J .ul 


mjan iiam 

ARMS Lid (multiple sclerosis therapy): Dr M. 
O. Mott, £11 .wO from the c£ncer aiul 
Leukaemia in Childhood Trust (growth bor- 
n®"# »*wlhM): Professor L. F7 Crabtree, 
£41,800 from British Aerospace PLC (aero- 
nautical design); Dr P. M. Ooskell, Dr T. J. 
GruffyM-Jonet and Professor P, J. Bourne, 
^.159 from Dupbar BV (veterinary mcdi- 
dne); Professor A. Keller. £10,300 from British 
Petroleum Chemlcali Ltd (material properties). 
East Anglia 

Udoglcal sclcncci: Dr D. M. TIdd and Dr L 
Gibson, £90,000 from the Medical Research 
Coundl to invesrigale drcumvehtlon of rerist- 
uc« to purine and pyrhnldine anUmelabolllei; 

J- S. Pryot and Professor E. E. 
RoJk, £23.209 from the British Diabetic Asso- 
daiioa to investigate the relationship between 
mouse . pancreatic B-ccll membrane poieuilai 
and insulin secretion under conditions in which 
(be tm parameters are associated and under 
conditions In which they are assodaled; Dr C. 
^Townsend £11,2% bom (he Natural En- 
vnorunenl Research Council lo luvesUrato the 
SPif ‘’f^ralnoBo dykes In the ecology m coarse 
^dudlcs and accountancy: 
£63|G00 froiti Ihc CommlMion of Ihc Europoon 
Communilks to Profeasor K. N. Bhiskar to 
inraflgaie comparative financial accouniina 
. sof^re. • 

far j^IM Rcaeareb In Bducatlan: Dr J. 
RutUuck, £33,000 from the Leverhulme Trust 
to invesligale coUsboralve procedures In the 
wisrwm as a basis for cooperation in todety, 
John ,1m liutHifa: PfOlbasw H. W. Wo^- 

' (be 'Agrimilturnl Resent. 

Ooiuid to Inveaiiiate regtilstlon 6f 'C3 in' 
lermediate ud C>r metabollinL In the photo- 
synthesis of crop plants with particular re^e^' 
ence lo temperature. 

CbmiMi ■?•“««: Dr A. J. Thompson, £31.450 
(Iw SBRC to Investigate magnetic end 
drcular aM linear dlehidsm of melBlIoproieins: 
pr A. J. Thompson and Dr M. J. Cook £30,009 
bom the Ministry of Defence to Investlaale 
novel luminesleni Tor appUeatioii In solar couec- 
' ton and liquid c^al dlsplate. 

HerloUWaU / ' 

• BnOdlni £14,410 from the Sdenee ami Bn- 

'. , V^re^ Regearcb CouncU far an InVeaiigaiion . 
.into cUeot pareeptloiis of contractual forms and 
„ nrocefares under the dln^n of Profeuor V. 

: (be SERcTiolnUy 

.,:w4th toidih Development Departmoul Tor an 
' radonaUxailon and its 

P^O. aieeaman.aiid Dr J. OlbbqiS 

• froaM EnghMcrlni: £78.227 
bom ifa SBRC for experimenls annibfaretlcal 

I modelHiig studies of mnllnuous fluMteed bed 
i under the dlrd^on bf^i B. 


Microwave Nclwwks Including LurapedX? 
Dependent and Non-Linear BerncQiF *■ 
Computation; Professor D. A 
£112,123.50 towards the cost of a 
lied "An applicative language mae&^ 
mrailna system”. *“ 

Chemical labitfaimy! Professor J A. fVwTwi. 
£104,352 towards the cost of mkroetel; 
^u^ Ino^nic and organometeiic^ 

Kent 

Tb fund a researrit and leachini teDowitilB h 
bfotochalog^ £«.M 0 from thS SS^ 

£32,116 from the UK Atomic Energy Autboriir 
(ring monitor Project): Dr E. B. Span, £23,^ 
from the UKAEa (Cambridge rinp pTojM), 

London, Queen Mai^ College 

AaiwuJW tnglnrering; Professor O. J, Hb- 
cock, £12,641 from the Ministry of Defna to 
roscareh into the helicopter bl*dc-vort« b- 
icracuoDi 

AMed fluthamatlesi Dr M. A. H. MBcOiliii 
SbbJ?# I’lnwroo. £19,400 faoffl fa 
SERC for research into the equivilenre artb- 
fa® In.IBneral relativliy; Dr M. Rowan-Robio. 
son. £1^750 from the SERC for reteirdi® 
theoretical modeb of Infra-red sources. 
Bialogl^ i^ch: Dr J. K. Bowmaker lod Dr 
J. Mollon, £47,M8 from the MRC fox mlHOt- 
pccirophoiometric and behavioral iludks 0 / fa 
nun and primate vision; Dr A. Thorpe, £M.ie 
from the SERC for purification aiw stmrtunl 
studies of neuropeptides of venebnte-type 
occuring in the bowfly Calllphora, 
CbendMni Profeuor D. C. Bradley, £53.640 
from British Telecom for the study of fa 
chemistry of solid state; l^fouor 0. C. find- 
faX„and Dr K. O. Sates, £32350 from fa 
SERC far oriented single crystal ESR tlofas 
on Mvel low co-ordination complesa of laiHh- 
andies and anlinidci; Dr M. B, Huniboue, 
£235,920 from , the SERC, a spocirf grant h 
suprort of a Naltonal X-ray (Sysiallor^ 


PWhIet costs £1.30. and h avaOablo from ilw • wo ittWesfo ! 

St^culam .aiid Resources Centre, UnJvenW nn%*?B 0 !^ *ir4 ^ 

of Exeter, wnivenuy po. 7 fnjhe 

' * '.wntioii and BaiiMl hu. nmn nawr/imu m__. 


^«on sfa edi^ by Bnan DufOcM. Jen Best 
aaociaUon tidlh (he SSRcTud^iBe' 


Fbutiaatiqn. toh flio jeilo^^^ 
fafaertbed ..with a set. of ImIcs. withlii ihw. 
Bnerel field -of industrial devefopmeot. i ft Is 




.i**^‘J**ij“*?'**Cfa tfamttmenti 

SSi^SnM?** Wv}b««P»ain»B 

ecowfawii an®ww|hig< > { ; 




(be direcUonof 


^(vi«; Profesaw E. W. Rindall. C4,4ff Own 
the SERC for research into secondary Um^ 
lures exchange chiraclerUiks and motionil 
^^hiu te ^ solution by Ifah field 

Civil endneerinB! Dr L. A. Wood. £7?J« 
from the SERC for the field moniiorini of fa 
founfation behaviour of the Oueeiubofough 
Barrier, Kent, in auoclation with tbe Southern 
Water Authority. 

Computer centre: Mr J. P. Btandoa, £43,467 
from (he SSRC for SSRC posts in the DUrt- 
tated Array Prooenor Unit; Profeswr K. W. 
Sykes. £316,644 from the SERC for (he Dhlii- 
billed Anay Processor Unit. 

(tonipuler sdeaca and ftitlsUcs: Mr S. Abms- 
‘ky, £43,000 from the SBRC for an ipf^dvt 
programming methodolr^ for concurrent and 
dlslr^ted systems; Pimessor J. K. nuie, 
pi,000 from the OEC Him Reseird Cenire 
' for the analysis of Images produced by 1 sor 
ing camera. 

Lawai Professor R. M. Goode, £28,184 froq! fa 
Nuffield Foundatlm foi a Fellowship bi 
merdal Crime. 

Nuclear eaghieering;. Professor M. M, R. W0-, 

. Hams, £16,^9 from the United KIngdmn 
' {nl£..Eneny Authority for resoaren inlo the 
InieranTdiroelween aenuols and ndlailon, 
Ph^cB! Pipfeiior D. H. Martin, £10,840 free 
the SERC'for rescafob into sub^lineire-vsve 
cosmic ' background meBiurcments: Dr O. J. 
While, £I from the S^C tor observiliom 
at United Kln^m 3,8m Inba-red telescope M 
Maunn Kea, Hawaii. 

Liverpool 

Professor B.' L. fiyro and Dr D. J. Bieoa, 
£25,580 from the SERC (citginearing kKk*, i 
Professor D. A. Heath, £l8,»4 from tbe Wcll- 
. come That (medldnB); Profesaor L, M. Dflves, 
£10,500 from' the SE^ fmathemallcsteiiwi' 
liirt; Dr P. J. Twin and Dr J- 
^afor, £126,9(n from the SERC (Uverpool, 
Univenity Nuclear Structure OnnI). 

• Queen’s Unlveralty, Belfast 

Sodal ABlhropolocyi £38,226 from tbe Sodil 
ScHute Research council for research cD sooe . 
upecti of unemploynienj in Belful, under fa 
(hreclion of Dr L E. A. Howe. ' 

Seanojiilew; £30;440 bom the Sodai > 
Reseaich Counw for rewai^ on a oedluin 
lerm-forecaiiiug system for the Northern Ire- 
land eednomy. 

pvU -angioefriMi £16,^ bom ib« Etec^ 
oMpply Board, Dublin ^ord Soiaihrir An Lel^ , 

. Ire^ab) for research on thermal reshjh^ 
tests on cable trench faekfill under ibo diree- ;• 

... ... 


•non 01 ur.u, t, jxorouxi. 

-BteclieiBlBtryi £13,909 boSi the Medlfal Re- , 
. search Council to the dopartiaenl of b ocbemls- 
irr for. niea^' onremS^oa of selniilb^ 
,.*®"ting |n.<^ tneuiooUim, nudelo 
wafo h ana mpEcitlar entymplogyi 
' faf^on of ProfoiKsr D.' f. Elmore, Dr R- 


. ui nomiagr i/.' j . xauuuiei — — r.'i 

, IJ; Davici and Dr .C H. Williams. ^ .. ; 
Caitiimjer acfnieai X13,C|00 from , lb* . 

-. utv riJhpan, fnr reteafch 00 micropro®***?*^' ' 
relrleval under, IM' 

irR'J.iSaUh.^ - 

,(h6 DeportiMbi of Eroi^ ' 
he, um'wrsily (or, wiw 
Ih wave power and |W ■ 
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Dtpartment of Spaniih 

Apjilcatloni are Inviled for 

TWO 

LECTURESHIPS 

h Itw Department of Spanish, one 
h Latin Amexicen LHerature (refe* 
nnea 28201J and the other In 
'JfraOth^Jerilury Spanish Hlitory 
Ortrencs 26301), Applicants 
*boM research inlerests do not 
«nWy im wmn these fields will 
*0 be considered, 8al^ scale: 
X £430 (approx.) to 
per annum. It la anllof* 
psM Ihat one appolnlment will be 
jw on the lowsr part ol the 
fatjijale end the other t^hln 
^W*lBhtpokits, 

[jjjtf i psrCculare may be 
gSW^kpni Mrs. E. 0. P. Sears. 

.Department, The Unt* 
WJoutharnplon, S09 6NH, 
bj^jf^loni (7. copies 
gb UrW kin(^ appUcenie) 
JST' iW later Then soih 

vtoiB 

I Wpfw refomnoe number. 


' 83/24 




ir» 0 post. 
jr^cducBUpn 


' will 1.^ 


V&rts 






SbW’Pr ' 




.obtl. . 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATHCLYDE 
Deparlmcnt of Marketing 

Applicailims are inviled from 
suitably qualified candidates for a 

LECTURESHIP 

in 

MARKETING 

RESEARCH 

Previous experience in ioduiiry or 
commerce is os»nilal. The post 
will be lenaUc from 1 October 
1983 or llicreabouts. 

Salary on s^e £6,37S-£I3,SU5 pa, 
with initial placing according to age 
and experience. USS superannua- 
tion henelK, 

Atmikaiions (two coplu). Including 
RufeurTfeulum vltne and names and 
addresses of three rchrecs, and 
quoting reference 16/83, iliauM be 
lodged by 2 1983 with 

Aendcmlc SiaiT Offke, University 
of Siralliclyde, McConcc nnlldlng, 
16 Rkhiiiond Street, Glasgow Gl 
IXQ, from where liirther parlku* 
Ian may be ahlalned, 


Tho University of 

SUSBOX 

TWO POSTS IN 
STATISTICS 

TPiiiiitii-ary l.autiirpi' in 
rulinltlliiy and HtiiUBtU-N 


III llin Hi'lmiil nl Mdtlionin- 
llciii iiiiJ I'liyHlcal HoienrnN 
fni' biin iPfini- fi-mn let 
rirlubnr lOBA. Hnliiry ill a 
low indnt «)ii ll|>> LVi^ornr 
Nitiiii-y n«;niit CfiiST.n lu 
CIS, .non iinr iiuniyii ' 
innmlinraliln nf tiNH. 

Flmifliirch 

nr ICtMilfa'l'i anil ' Amnrlriin 
HtiiillMN fur lYSM,goui-B Train 
lat Ortiihor lflli. 3 ,, to work 
nn nil (ilintJ-liinund rn- 
Hinircli iirfiJnur nil cuinpii 
tar annlyHlH liv. niulti- 
liiiiuiHloiinJ avallnu, of 
uiiHO nr Cuiiiinoiia' Hlvl 

nduanin sliuuiil bi* nriidu 
ntiiH In matliainntlra or Bta 
tiBtIUN, wllli BNiiarioiiGD 
npnipnthlD anil data, anay 
..ra. Bulary. aocurijliin lo 
ntin, qiianflnnllonn 


axparlniico ju 
anari'li and 

E8?w “triK 

.annuin or - lA e 

SiliSMW o"r"™ 

l-'urthnr. partlculara and 

?&t'“*“or7i?S; 

Hnaao. Unlvarafty o 7 8 m- 

datnlls of one or both ^a 
reiiiilrad. **■ 

University, of 
Exetor 

TUTORSHIP IN 
DEPARTMENT OF 
' ECONONOjMICS: 

yaar. Tha aalary la C 9 .BDO 
per annunk. 


: pfioatipna (throa 
.'CBndldatea ovaraaaB one 

?!pi^f 

Plooa* quote rafarance 
No„‘ sSbl in all corrw- 
pondanen. **' 


The Papua New 

Guinea University of 
TBohuology 

Departmont of Lanauaga and 
Baclal adence 

SENIOR LECTURER 
(ENGLISH FOR 
SPECIFIC 
PURPOSES) 

Applications are Invited 
for tho abovo poaltlon In the 
Doportmpnt or Lnnousga and 
S.oclal Sclonco. Aapllcanta 
should have a maater'a do- 
nraa In appllnd llngulatlca 
and liava a good record In 
tenchlng English for speetric 
purpoaas, In adnitnlstrstlon 
and In publication, bporl- 


nnea In courss daslgn and 
inatarlals production fs high- 
ly doalroblo. 


Salary; K 1 8.860 per 
annum <K 1 “ Stg, 0.7747 
approx.), Appolntnisnt iovol 
will dapono upon quallfl- 
catlons and exporlance. 

Initial contract period la 
tar approKimatoly S yeara. 
Oilior uanoflts Inulude o ara- 
tulty of 84 % tnxed at 3 ^%, 
appbintmani and rapatrlntron 
furaa. lanva faros fur (ho 
Htaff momber and ronilly of- 
tor 18 months o( aervlco, 
uottlliin-in and . aottllng-oui 
nllowancen, six wacka paid 
luavo per year, odueatlnn 
farea and asalstanco towards 
scliuol rnoB, freu hoiialnn* 
Salary proianilun plan and 
modlcol benolit scliamoa arn 
Bvallohln. 

Dotollod appllcatluna (two 
ctiplns) with ciirrlcuhiin viton 
inmithur vvilti the iiumos and 
acrtlrpNSRN nf tliron rornmea 
niid liitUrutiiu, ciiirlliiHt 
uvailublllty lo lolcn up Mat 
ahoiitd bo recnivni by; Tlio 


The University of 
Manchester 

Dapartmont of Adult and 
Hlghor Education 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN THE 
TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH 
OVERSEAS 

, Applications are Invited 
tar knlo post, tenabla from 
October lat, 1983 to Da- 
cembor Slat, 1984 and 
terminating on Ihat data, 
Appllcania should be quel- 
iried In TEPLyVESL. pre- 
ferably at Moeter’a Degree 
levol, should have a mini- 
mum, of S years taachliig 
and. Ideally, teacher train- 
ing experience. Duties of 
the Doai will bo training 
teachers on reinvani Di- 
ploma and Maater'a 
GoiirBos In the Dopert- 
menl. 

Salary i*ange p.a.: 

C 6 , 37 S — CI 3 .S 09 liiccord- 
Ing to qualifications and 
expar lance). Sunerannua- 
tinn. Partlculara and uii- 
pllrotloii rnnnx (rotiini 
eblo by April 20 th) Irom 
Ilia Kenlatrur. Tlin Uni- 
voralty, Maiu'hoator M 13 
9 PL. Quota rpf. 36 / 83 / 


University of 
Edinburgh 

DIRECTOR OF 
THE PROGRAM' 
LIBRARY 
UNIT 

Tho univoralty Court 
vitas applications 
soatro 
ram l. 


University of 
Exeter 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN APPLIED 
LINGUISTICS 
(ENGLISH AS A 
FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE) 

Applleotlona arc invltod 
Tor tnis lectureship In the 
Lanauaga Centre, tenable 
for 3 yeara from 1 October 
1983 . 

Commonclna salary 

within the range £ 6 , 379 — 
£ 7 , 65 S p,a. on the lectur- 
er acalo Ea, 373 -C 13 .B 05 


Further particulars from 
the Personnel Office 
(Appointmente), Nortlicote 
House. Quaen'a Drive, Bx- 
eter. EX 4 4 QJ, to whom 
appllcetloiia i 6 copies) 

should be aent by SB April 
1983 . Plaeae quote refer- 
ence No. 3303 . HI 


University of 
Leicester 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY 

, Appllcetlona are Invited 
for e poat,or Lecturer In 
Modlaval HJakory In the 
Deparlmont of History 
tellable from October 
1083 . Appllceiite ahould 
hevn toDcnine and raaeerch 
InterMts In the period af- 
tar lOOO A.D. 

Initial sDlarv will dn- 
pend on qualirreallone end 
axparlonce on the Lectur- 
era' Scale C 6 , 37 S to 
£ 1 S,a 05 . 

Fu^hor portlcularq from 
the Registrar. Unlveralty 
of Lelenater, Unlveralty 
Road, Lelceaier, LEI 
7 .nH. lo whom eppllce- 
ttane^ should be aent on 
the form orovldnd by 20 
April 1083 . HI 


University of 
Oxford 

The Queen’s College 


•University of 
Cambrid^ge 
Newnham C^lege 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 


Applicants raaldant In- the ' 
United Kingdom ahould also 
■and ona,eopy:te iHa Aaaq- . 
dlallun ' of CoimnonWaami 
Unlvaraltlaa (Appta). ' 36 
nm-clon Squnra, . London 
wcill OFF. from wiiom 
fi^rli|ar^lnrorniotloq, niay 


nm-clon 

wcill 

fiirlhar 


I tna Aaaq- 
t CominonWaalii) 

'Snun‘rr*’‘"tondoH 

?F, from wliom 
rarniotloq, niay 


sfiar. 

of Mrs' 
pllcrenta 
: aiva,, axi 
(Iona at 


>n.. ift , . "■ii 


University of 
Exeter 

LECTURESHIP 
IN INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

Appllcatlona ara_ invited 
for a Host of Leotiiror Ip 
Inurganlc JSS' 

abln from 1 Ontobor 19 M, 
OP an .soon aa popilbie 
tliaroeftar. 

, Conimanaing aolery wUI 
bo- wltlLln ' the , range 
£ 6 , 3 T 3 -£ 7 . 68 S'A.a. on the , 
acalo £ 6 , 3 ^B“£ 43 i 805 piS. 


uva„ aKporlsnce or apn 
tfona aoftwara and of tne 
managoment , of. large acala 
compucar-basod data llbrar- 
Furthar par 
i appolptment may 
tbtalned .Tram - tha 
(anad, wult- whom t 
lUeallona'Itan Coploa 
ig Ilia nnniaB and acfi 

S ir Uirso refqraea, a 
ndaacl pot later than. Mth 
Apnl 1983. A aondlaate 
from averBaaa may subinlt 
one copy of tha appll 
Plenag ciuata rararenm 
A. M. Ciirria. Secrate 

nlvoraltV of 


IS hours par .wsek ona 
» .Jijule ' . atlpand ' win: , OB 
,884 ppr arfnuini. 


TU WAk 4 MilU 

ication made oy 6 


, Appllcatlone ora Invited 
from, men anti woman for 

, ecrordiiig -tp ngp 'and ax- 
oerfonoa on the pale for 
, Cambridge iJnIvoi-alty Lsct 

' ‘Furthap, pei-:CfaMiBre,'niay I . 

bp obtaiiiacf from tiio Priii- > 
£.n>ala 'Newnham .Collaao.,. 

' The., cloalaa date Tqr the. 

. reodlpt, or. applloellone, : 
arcomoanfod by the netnea 




iitniieBS. PI 
]. once No. 


University of , 
Reading 

LBCTUEteSHIPiN: 

: department OF 
CYBERNETICS ; 

Ve"nSH*^“VwSlV:'’J;nS 

of languagaa. . 

KS” iBbS” faAry* 

M '374 to ClS.BOtf.p.a. 


The University of ' 
HuU 

directorship OF : 
THE INSTITUTE OP • 
EUROPE^ STUDIES v 

' APPllcatlepa' are irivliad-,'' - 
‘from .caiioldatea with quol- ', 
Ifloattona to an appropriate 
'dlaeiallna tar appointment to ' 
'the r‘ — ““ 

tlUa 

Inikal aalary. Will be -not !/ 
Isas thaa £ 16 |Sld'iuiMler'ta-' 
view) Plus F 88 U/UB 5 ba- 
nefita.; 

. ApplKtetlona' ' '(twelve' 

' coplM) nanilng - - three Ni- 
ftreaa'ahqpld ba-aapt by ,30 

wlioni ' ^rthw partlaulan . ; 
may ha obtained. - 1 1 ' ^ HI J 


I^ellowships 



THE RICHMOND 
FELLOWSHIP COLLEGE 


, .The University of ■ 

■ "Leeds-:. • j,-;; 

Ofnqa of the Raaiafrar 


SENIORTilTOR 
: in Oominun|ty Hee^ 

S?J h^1ih!apid'rei^ 

'.SlMim/tnrl'DeirnUiahlia.tK-ft.uik' uii' .. ..jZm 2 


^ s Pl^BSr.,i,n ^ flel^ of.tnenlal health.^ fehabllRlsllohi, Uw 
1 Riphmonq Coll^e:plj[^ldes e.wfde range 

.,pf couiees Injherepeiitio'twm jKaellce, huirlan.felailortB, 
•■group iwrk arid o^seillng. • ,r r-y. ;-.: ' " ' ^,T: 

v.VWsi^g fa wand the wor^^ Colleoe; (he Fellowship seeks 
abld,tp remnd lo a-challeriglrig new pcnortlinlty'find 
•,wtw..wHI dey^,.de^ eddlHbnal training 

‘pto^ran(inie8‘fa.tna.;flelaof,pornfmin^ mental . 


Further' part toutor* and 


mant wU* 

Mlrto-JfSff-'- ■ ;i^ ... 

' . Further oarttoulari may,;! 




ptogranrmes fa tna.;fleld of.oornfminl^ 

..The^el v(IH'«|gulre a Wghje^l of.e»eHen©e’ as e practitioner 
' fralnerin eoclal yvor)( andaUljlKl flelda fold would sull apraven 

,,fanpvalpr fibre to worfc.t|ii;lfa.rnfa^^ 

v.^ ^ n^oH^ aiid will ito retatod to the quollfloailone 

jfb rluf itiy liitorttMUM airt appll^lioniitortns eppty to: The 

The Fflohmond 


iW: 


■'tik 


i ii .'l t 


!i L 

j! 

■M. 

^is- 


; ' i 1 ' '/ 

' , ? ''1 1.' 

■ ■ 

i'. ■■■!!! I' 

' V I- 
1 1. » .■* - 

I fJ- 'f ?:■ 












r- 




Fellowships 

continued 


Polytechnics 


Thamea Polytechnic 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRONIC 

engineering 

^^0 Scliocit rfiaulrA« n 

f„ IRPcIro'lS?; 

■?-"s 

■is .r *" th* Held. 

isT/R/ ‘0 «-bS4 3030 "b« 




^Bttes Polytechnic • 

: head op XiIBRAR Y 

. SERAUCE^ 

. tor thrM nb> 

EJuniM. *nilp« ta"*%rt?g5l ■• 

«2Si «na Sffl5S'^lS?£^ 

Tf*;^*^** a1^ 


Polytechnics continued 


The University of 
Sheffield 

SORRY RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Hr^rarrh 

Fund Cpmmritae rapro> 
aominn Tha Royal Snclnty 
■!!=r#. *rP . Unlvaraliy oi 
phoffloid Inrliea appi(ca> 
^Pna Fnr tha above poat 
The ooBt. which la now 
nupporietl Jointly by llie 
i^e Oold- 
9P!‘na .Company and the 
Unlveraltir, will bo In iha 
uf MatulliirgyT 
Th* Fallow will be oxl 
tu undertake re- 
•earch and a limitad 
amount or tenchlny 17 ihS 

155 . rorrotlOM 

malallurny and/or nurface 
aclenea would be aii 
n;^vantaae. Tenable for 
iiirS-*'*?*'" •" *5® f'ral In. 
itfjjf®-,.!''®'" • .October 

ri?iA.k ^“*1 Ponewable for a 
rurthar two yeera, witii 
of lAo hoj. 
221.5 beinn orrered a 

|JftTo“7"7f* .ffr‘’‘'^ai?5w.', ?.•!!: 

Secretary iBterrinRi, THa 
KUiy^raMy. Shaflifld BIO 
. 1 “ whom appllca- 
?L« InrHudlnn 

r22.-""*"g" three ru- 

bo aont bv 




CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 


iSe'*DlWS. *»*« •SMfiS 5 

SENIOR LECTURER IN DWITAL fMiMM«MM*s T miie 


V; cri^jPOLy^ y 

OF CHEliHS^ 

LEClURERi|INANALViilCAi.CH 
, i^EctuBER MIN Organic cHem^ 

.'(POStaK ■■•. . 

■sssr.n'x.^rj!^^ 

' 8rieiy:£«465r^]t^- •. • ; •.■ 

■“••rtlnlndWiK pwBmwnoe ,ihn 

Lectum, see. tAlph 


SENIpR LECniRE_R IN COMPUTER AIDED DESIGN 

llo with TBlfiVflhl ihffuillfifll Ar ranABMk At>aaaaalaa_^_ • . 


THE TIMES IIKHIER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

^?f{ Sussex Institute 
of Higher Education 

1 


i l FACULTY OP ART AND DESIGN 

I DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL COMMUNICATION AND FASHION/TEXTILES 
■ School of Oooign Research 

I LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 

I (MoffullHnie) 

I COMPUTER AIDED DESIOMHFORMATION TCGHNOLMY 

I '''*** *’* expected to have relevanl pngrainiiiliw 

I wi>*» Indushy and have bleaching 

I rfiSn Thi. SEISSSi “Pifl? Compuler AlcM 

I Design. TWa appohlmenl Is for 2 years In iha Nret toatance. 

I LECTURER II oi foil tbno] 

I A ^ IM GOUHIR PHOTODRAPHY 

I n ^olographer is reqidred wlih expeilence to cohnir wark. 

I Current oper^ and cokxir ^ntlng Is eaeenttel.’"” 

I nea^vhlX ENVlSof^ENT 

I DEPARTMENT OF CONSTRUCTION AND SURVEYING 

Amxkm f •* *" Qiwntity surveyinq 

SrS? = 

I Bccelleiioe tor Surveying EducaUon in the Weal MldlantSL 

DEPARTMENT OF PLANNING AND LAND8GAPINQ 

* UHDSCAPI ARCHinCIURE 

•»«*> Landscape Deeign on the 

oWl'S, M^Shln" th^l^erKS? 

FACULTY OF DUSINESS STUDIES AND LAW 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

To h«,*®^***?** lecturer in BUSINESS ECONOMICS 

, . department of law 

LECTURER If/SEMIOR LECTURER IN UW (2 ports) 

l^reH^ m ESTffiNQ mS 

^jSoS^^ rjsf hSo'uSffis e“"5i^rhtoS^“*«“* 

pracBeal experlenc^^ "onoure cearee, a relevant higher degree andtor 

To tennh in R. H W STATISTICS 

&hS 31 aiaae. 

WWL^wltotaWhlfl^^ 

- DP nfCTHWAl.ENBWEEHIMa 

^8ENm IMCTUM HI TEULHiqNE PWTftHWft OTtiriat 

An.WOh 1 e 9 t.Vrth eXMrlenea . 


to ®?r TeSnffi rdTeVr^hXtW'S 
develop the BuOleetarMol Compuler Aided Deaion »“*«"« ana to 

nad lecturer IN REAL-TIME PROGRAMMING 

reeearch/consullancy aclhlllea to the DepartrnenL Pamapaie In the 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

naamw.. ^^^100 LECTURER IN 
MATERIALS AND PROCESS TECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH SCIENCES 
School of Spoooh Thoropy 

LECTURER II IN SPEECH PATHOLOQY AND THERAPEUTICS 

slSSdr^art'^'urSuTS^^^ far the^ (™f) 

This Is a new appolnimenL 

COMPUTER APPLICATIOHS 

r„ dta.p«„„. m, 4S3SSSt 

department of LI0RAHIAN8HIP 
LECTURER ll/SEHIOR LECTURER 
. • ,, „ <Vi of lull timo) 

educational development unit 

... . SEHIOR LECTURER 


POLYTECHNIC LIBRARY 

AUISTMT TUTO^^UE^^ 

«-'ivu33 I. 

. .. 

(b^ £12^10 pa, 

(Vi of full-lime pro rata) 

il: oSl«5W4^ ^ auf PnlylrtAnlo. 




. / * ' * ■ ^ 

Colleges of Higher Education 


from tnnd"dattt 

S"' .S 

hnJ."V!*r*te fLUSS: 

from lat aopt«mb^fl?“'?BaS‘ 

to^^VVo^cr'n';?7y,W*i2- 

sen Inailtute of ‘iili;; 


Rolle College , 
Devon 

Application* *re loyti«d 
■ or a 

ONE YEAR 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 

tanable from 1 st 6ep««ai<. 
5.?'' . laes. CandMalM 


tanable from 1 st 6sp««ai<. 
ber .^1983. CandMalM 
should bs waU quBllflad 
and . axpsrlsncBd la 
taaohlnn st dsgres IbvbI. 

. Further parUculiri rnty 
be obtained frorn thf 
Secretanr to tha Prlnelpd.- 
nolle Collage, ERtaeuth, 
Devon, BXa BAT (Tel. ft- 
mouth 6344), 

Applloatlons ahould bi 
aubmitted within four 
weeks of this sdvsftl^ 


Colleges of Art 


Eesi Sueeez County 
Council 

Hasting Collen of Arts : 
& Technology 

Oapartmsnt of Art e Dsilan. 

LECTURER H-f 
- GRAPHIG DESIGN r 

Ren Ne.'83/B 

Required For SsptniBbBP" 
1BS3. A ersatlve sno exptrl'* 
encad graphic dBslgntr to ,. 

' .teach on DATEC Orsph^; 
and Exhibition .Design d* 
piomes, 

• I- Applicants should bs ebis 
to make a strong eoninb^ 
tlon to the daveiopment of 
oomputar graphics. 

_ Furthsr dstnijs fromi .Tha 
PrlnrlpsT, Kaatinga College 

S r A^rts A Teehnology, 
.relisn' Road, 5t, Lsoiurw 
on-tea, EsBt aussex Jfl» 

la^47. ‘“VhV 


Research 
&: Studentships 



times higher education supplement 1.4.83 


Research & Studentships continued 


Overseas continued 


Principal 


The Central Manchester College is a new College to be 
formed on 1 st September, 1 983 from the merger of three 
I existing colleges; Openshaw Technfear College, 


Manchester College of Building, and St. John's College 
of Further Education. 

A PRINCIPAL [8 to be appointed as soon as possible 
who will play a full and leading part In the planning of the 
new College within a conaortiuni of sixth form andfurther 
education colleges. The starting salary will be within the 
range of a group 8 College (£21,972-£22,929 per 
annum). 


Application forma and further parttculare ar^ 
available from the Chief Education Offider,' 
referende S2/JFC. Education Cfflcea, Croviin 
Square, Manchester M60 3BB, to whom they 
should be returned -by not later than 16th 
■ April, •1983, 


Librarians 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Lecturer In 
Political Studies 

Appllooilons ore Invited for o lectuieshlp In poiHIcol Mudles tor 
oppolntment as Mon oi posslblo otter i Januwy 1B84. 

Tha euoceistui oppllGont will be expeoied to cony out reseoreh ond to 
pofllGlpota In teoeniiis In one or more branches of polltlool rtidlei 
Appolniment, dapondtoa on guolllloailons ond muMrtenee, win be 
moTa on the sotoiy scale R» 657 1 760-R16 6B/ x 93B-*R22 173 per 
annum, to which li odded an onnuai bonus of nearly one monthe 
eoKiiY. 

Stoif bHiBKB Inohide 76X remlBSlon of tuition tees (or dajmdants oi 
UOT, ganeraus rei«aroh leove^lHes, a housing subsidy supleet to 
StM rsgulaltoni, pension funtC mencol old and group life osswanoe 
selwmes. 

AppHeonte shouM submtt a cuirloulum vltos stating prssani posiHon 
ond salary, research Interests and pubBoollons, the dote duly could be 
ossumed and mo names and oddresses of three referees whom me 
unhw^ may eontaot. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 
MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 26506 
UNITED STATES 

Candidates are being sought for a Senior level position Ln 
structural engineering at Associate Profeseor/Profeesor 
rank with salary and rank commensurate with qualifications. 
Responsibilities of position Include teaching undergraduate 
and graduate courses; advising and working with graduate 
students; developing externally funded research supportive 
of graduate program, and providing leadership to [unlor 
(acuity. Candidate should have strong structural analysis 
bacl^round, dMlgn application interests, and experlenca in 
experimental research; recognised reputation In area of 
expertise; B.S. In Civil Engineering; Doctorate, and 
Chartered statue desirable. Position available 16th August, 
1983. 

Send rAsumA and three references to Professor Fred 
Beautalt, Chairman, Department of Civil Engineering, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia 26506. 
Phone 30^293 3031 . Applications should be submitted 
within two weeks. 


Colleges of Further Education 


City of 

EDUCATION 

^Wtahcnester committee 

f The Central Manchester College 



PRIHGETON UHlVEKin 
DBPUYMEiHOFH»ro 
PROGRAM iri 
, HISTORY OF SCIENCE • 

HISTORIAN 
OF SCIENCE 

The Department of Hlsloiy 
end the Program In History of 
Sdence sew an Historian of 
Science for a three year 
Assistant Professorshto 
beginning In September 1983. 
Preferred field te the Phyaloal 
Sciences since the Re- 
naissance. but . si^larly 
promise mil be the leading 
conslderaflon. 

Applloatlons should, be sent 
Immsdiately and, in any case, 
no. taler than* 21st ApriL 1983, 


Seardi 'Committes,' Progiw 


Universities 
continued. ; 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE 

ARTIST-IN- 

RESIDENCE 

AppUoBlIons are Invited (or the 
post of Artlel-In-Rssldence el 
Qonvllle and Calus Collegs, 
Cambridge and Kettle's Yard 
Gallery, with Gnandal assist- 
ends from the Arts Coundl of 
Qreal Britain, tenable for one 
year from 1 October 1983. 

A Btipend of £6,000 for the 
year, a studio and. eccom* 
.iribdatfon are provided. The 
accommodaHon would hot suit 
appHopnis wflh dtjldfen. 
Further deidle frorn The 
Cikalqr, Kettlo't. . YaW, 
NoilhaiMpton Street, ; CooR- 
brIdBe CBS'OAQ. 

CloMng date for completed 
appllcallone Is 30lh April 1983.’ 


CLASSIFIED 

AVERTISEMEN^^^ 

To Advertise In the . 
THE$ ; 

, Please. phone : 
JANE McFARLONE 

■ ■ on. 'V'; 

Oi-253 3000 

> 'the TIME^ HIGHER ■ 

V EDUCATfON SUPPLEMENT 

' ^ ' ■ Priory Hduse, 

'/ , : : , St John's L&ne, 

■V .1 ...UoMon ^otM,.4PX. .. 


THES 

Special 

Features 

1983 

June 

10 Rev'iews of New 
Journals in the Humanities 
and Social Sciences 
1 7 Gomi^uters (h Higher 
Education 

July 

1 Education for 
Employment 


12 Feature to 
commemorate the 13th 
Commonwealth 
Universities Congress at 
Birmingham (14-20 Aug.) 

















l^nnHnv the difficulties of 

xvx\jiiuay forming Baroda I 

Gufarat is a dry state and» even in 
miQ'january a hot one, so 1 set off to rrii ^ 
prove to the State Liquor Board my 1 XlUrSQ^V 
‘iieed" for alcohol. We barsain: 1 a« Aviwni>/t th/h 


The obituaries in The Times are not 
usually very funny, even if they are 
often witty, and are rarely markedly 
absurd; but I found myself gigging 
at the obituary of Donald Macl^n, 
the celebrated diplomat and spy who 
fled to Russia with Gvy Burgess in 
1951 and died in Moscow last month. 
This was the passage I found faintly 
hilarious. 

“In 1948 Maclean was given 

his life was beginning to show in- 
heavier drinking, worsening relations 
TnlirSQfl.V with his wife, and marked anti- 

^ American attitudes. In Cairo, too, he 


A matter of 
personnel 
choice 


-■neea- lor aiconpi. we oargain: i as expected the' Marxist conception CTrrrMorted m 
claim a required intake of four bot. of hisl^ arouses the greatest in- ”£? 5 |.hn Jt 
ties a month, but settle for two, (crest, with some narticinants havine 


ujiTj • . II ,u I j- terest. With some participants having lT_i|’ horf m laava Eevot after a 
which is just as well as the Indian a good knowledge of the texts. In SSnLJ hin« in Iwch SWd hi? 
hoTCh masquerading as an and bran- ,he evening I go with Bhikhu Parekh jnm th?*nai o7a 
dy turns out to be both potent and and ^ome i ^fl -2 nno rn-h^r mipcr« j 

expensive. Have a meal at the Kwal- (q Baroda's ’weddine of the war of ambassador and smashed 

lly Restaurant - very reasonable al (he onlv son of dlstinwished ^"**bire. Back in London he 
41 rupees (£2.65). but one tenth of SldlS roiSultent Th^^^ underwent psychoanalysis for his 

the niut-walchman’s monthly salary, had been delayed a vear as tfe homosexuality wd dninkeness. In 
AR.rlCnch wi.h .he vjee ch’'.„cello\ nofS! W, 

in the chair give my “inaugural Icc- a girl from another sect. The son had " 

a^eed to abide by his father’s wishes 

ing with the traditional Christian hui had dmlared hk intention nnt tn ^ L®‘ ® puncniine. even allowing 

conception. To tea with Professor marTTat^Mf ^ pduate spies 

Mishra, head of history department, d,oS t not sunS sine m she wm S® corridors of 

who specializes in medieval (ie fflrt^nclv °beauffi'*^T%e^fath?r presumably look after 

Moghul period) history and is look- lenSd f Sd ever^e nS h^^^ 9^’ the story doa have the 

ing for a research assistant to study everyone was nappy. ^ ^ implausibility or would do if 



the rich Dutch archives in the nearby _ , 

now silted-up port of Surat. ^rjnQy not about the mysteries of personnel 

After a frueal supper, off with the * selection, I have thought for some 

vice chancellor to a university t lecture to the philosophy depart- time, in a Muggeridman way, that 
Shakespeare Society presentation of rnpnt on the concept of property. It chaos is caused more oy sheer mud- 
Waiting for Codol, which 1 had seen stimulates a good discussion and die and Incompetence than by de- 
ond much disliked 30 years ago in some forceful criticisms of my posi- liberate iniquity, but this case of 
Guildford. To my suiprise I found ^‘on. In the evening Bhikhu Parekh promotion is in a class of its own. 
this production stimulaiine and conwnes the first of a series of After that record, what on earth do 
meaningful; a triumph for Beckett academic discussion sessions for a you have to do to get turned down? 
and the student members of the cast, selection of his most able and dedi- Anyone who' has been in- 
Am then whisked off to the local ca^ed university colleagues. It is an volved in making hundreds of> 
maharajah’s palace for a recital of enthusiastic and hard-hitting session apDoIntmenls knows how easv it i« 
Hindi poetry given by iocai poets to. and removes the East vestiges of my ff mSake? T ?hi?^k ? U ,m 
400 or 500 persons sealed on Ihe. unfounded belief that InBians arb havTb?en ?Sle L nnJ 

floor. TTie poetry is musical anJ restrained and reseived. TTie day SSJuned abo?S but S^iot b? c«! 
lyricnl in form and the readings are ends with two small occurrences very (gj^j ' 

ranctunted with applause and by au- of »he difference that is r ‘sat throuah manv interviews at 

dience repetition of key phrase at Jn*a' ™ students come to give the start™ a nerSXiJSTthi 
the end of particular lines. We leave P®rt of a prize of sweets iggog gnjoved moa?%*?him 

atthe half-way mark - 12 .30 am! hu« a^ThS"tta^^^^ 

Tuesday ■ ^ 


it were not about Britain and were 
not about the mysteries of personnel 


’ll 




Patrick Nuttgehs 


of the polytechnic staff will now hur- 
ry £rom room to room wondering 
who the three are - or whether they 
ore still with us - and will never 
know. 

I mention it only to assure my few 
readers that I am under no illusions 
about the difficulty of making 
appointments. Anyone who thinks he 
or she has mastered the problem and 
can unfailingly spot the right person 
for the job should be kept from the 
process. 

Having thus excused myself from 
giving any advice and making any 
rules, I have to contradict myself by 
saying that there is one generaliza- 
tion iwant to record. The problem is 
not so much finding a candidate as 
selecting the committee to make the 

S ' itment. And the difficulty In 
rig a committee gets worse 
with the seniority of the job. 

If it is difficult enou^ when the 
committee has coUectively far more 
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i/pStiSt 

traded consultations in an S 
g| coinimimiy a lot of diffcrenlC 

phv" 

Although I have sat throosh 
meetings at the imervieffeS 
have sat through verv few s* »«Slt 1 
da.c But in l^,h 

orly ihc latter,! have seen tbSr 
here of the committee. or bori? 
such sixes and sevens that iKI 
more concerned to score poiK 
each other than to make an aSfc 
ment. It’s rather like arnimeKk 
tween external examiners: oft 
.sioimHy you hove to ask them ^ 
examine and fail each other b I 
examine the students. 

It is I suppose always possible k 
while the selection committtt i 
obsessed with its own arguments k 
right candidate will slip mto the u 
and I have heard stories of £ 

- and indeed of seadlog the tit 
letter of appointment to the vnu 
person - and coming up witt a 
admirable appointment. BatitiHstti 
rare. 

I looked in on a committee lin 

„ ^ years ago where the members m 

tf will now hur- in such disagreement about the tn 
lom wondering outstanding candidates that theym 
ir whether they about to turn both down and select i 
and will never third of notably less ability, I » 
..suaded them to pull tben^ 

> assure my few together, 
der no illusions We all have stories about hilariw 
y of making interviews, i remain amazed st l»i 
: who thinks he honest people are. One of ^ 
ie problem and favourite stories concerns not r<te> 
lie right person tion but another great institulicc 
kept from the which holds the mpsl civilized iM' 
views, with the interviewer and InlO' 
id myself from viewee sitting in armchairs, drinhii 
id making any foa and having a cultured convent- 
edict myself by 

sne generalize- On this occasion Ibe candidate n 
The problem is drinking tea out of a fine chiiu np, 
a candidate as balancing the plate of sandaitki 
se to make the and trying to cusentagle the spobe 
le difficulty In and sugar. He was a nervous pw 
:e gets worse man in any case. By |he time lie w 
the Job. .. sorted out the tea things he wise 
lough when the no™us that he took a bile wl < 
live^ far more ” 

thn rnnHIHntM Of fInC ChlHQ. 


: ^us^ supper vith Dr.. Pantham and 
. hiswife: Pahthem is reader in politic- ' Sntlirn 51 V 
al theory - I appropriately mistook 

-his name , for; Bentham when : nlnt !' NO nVe^day week here, but n half. 


I think in all those years I have 
only made three serious mistakes, ■ 
but that is three too many. Members 


committee has collectively far more f®® ®®P ms mouui* 

expertise than any of the candidates, "®® 
it IS doubly difficult when the post is j-je thought the only thing to n 
one of .’such seniority that all the was to svrallow it and was tiyisgH 
committed will -in different ways be get it down when the Intervim 
junior to. the candidate if he is sue- speechless at the sight of s maQ rm 
cessful. The more democratic or par- n mouthful of china, leaped 
ticipatory an ipstitution the harder the room and carefuily extracts ik 
the. task. of cheiosing -.the committee..* chine from his mouth. I am 
; I have an impression that it was ' s®y ihat he also gave the mw® 
easier to make unusual or Imagina- Job. 

tive appointments at the start of n' Biit I don’t recommend ft asai^ 
new place when there .were, few dco- of aettina on. 


of getting on. 
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Sir, - By way of background to the 
reoort on trends and current prob- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Spanish Open’s high achievement Liverpool 

1 , 1 * 1 !!’' statisti® on units are mostly written by academics OoliticS 

Mirent [wb- higher education in Spam produced from the conventional universities, 


Union View 


Quality for 
the 


It U important to remember some taken being eight years for qualifica- written by UNED experts on educa- 
eisential charactensUcs of the Span- tion. The /iceficMdo involves five years tional tecnnoloBv 


The sudden publication of the White 
Your correspondent notes sbe sue- 1 Paper Teaching 0iM/i/y, on March 21 


n. they 
of UNI 


tinuing embargo on the combined g„,s improving quality, 

courses in geography, history, and According to the ^hile Paper.’ “the 
sociology, at the polytechnic, and at n,*. mafftr «i«aiR 


sociology 


teacher force ... is the major single 


u* determinant of the quality of educa- 

Higher Education CCOLCHE). Two tliis White Paper 


I deals exclusively with improving 


nueve, former president of the Span- are to succeed. A UNED student transferred (convalidadones). This daS iftor this White Paper 

hh Rectors’ (Vic« CSwncellore) Cpn^ must therefore have a high degree of suggeste that the UNED is opening rafiona e than Cd bee^ wi\h improving 

ference said: . . . Spamsh higher motivation and commitment to such up other opportunities to people who fi,- nrevious lists snorts science was quality for the most abfe 

education losses are 56-70 per cent a long haul. So, 3,000 //cenefedoy in might othewise have had no chance. MSted young people and those following 

of the registered students, especially 10 years represents a considerable The UNED’s difficultios therefore academic courses. It equates impro- 


young people and those following 
aci^emic courses. It equates impro- 


of the registered students, especially 10 years represents a considerable The UNED’s difficultios therefore academic courses. It equates impro- 

in the first and second years.” This achfevemenl, and the fact that 85-90- seem to me to reflect those of the The combination of muddle and vmg teaching quality with the need 

he associated with the difficulties per cent never finish the course com- whole of the higher education field intervention in higher educa- to strengthen subject expertise and 

# ..JaL Aim. ^ I . A 1 • I ^ « 4vr«n' KflkiiA/l thdCA ic ciinm/«f ThlS IS nn# 


which face higher education today, pares favourably with the 


brought about by the explosion m universities, 
the student population as a consequ- It is true 


that the methodology of 


campus In Spain today, and are not some- t'o®* behind these developments, is subject teaching 
thing particular to them only. exemplified by the embarp on re- element m such 


ence of tjie socio^culturai changes the UNED differs little from that in Yours faithfully, 
and advances which have taken place conventional universities and offers ARTHUR JAMES, 
in Spain, and a widespread polin of considerable scope for Improvement. School of ^ucation, 
scholarships developed In the 1970s.' An inhibiting factor is that course Open University. 


subject teaching. This is already one 
exempiineo oy me emoargo on re - 1 element in such a process but By no 
cruitment to the social science | means the only or most important 
courses. The pretext of the future I one. 


amalgamation 


between 


Despite the Secretary of State's 


polytechnic and COLCHE I qqIIj fg,. greater relevance 

used by sectional interests on the cityj jg school curriculum this aspect is 
council to mount a savage and un-l jeall with briefly in two or three 


Grand design 


but many will not. In either case. 


Model E or T? 


principled attack on those courses paragraphs. The White Paper says 
out of favour with some extremist iThe needs. of young people aged 


Sir,- Many years attendance at board and equally, the value of the uni- Sir, - The back page of The THES members of the small Conservative 14.19 for prevocationdl education 

or council meetings have accustomed versity experience resides in the (March 18) parried the headline “Re- Party (which itself has less than a po^ widely acknow- 

me to discovering what was really opportunity to observe and perhaps member Model E“. quarter of the seats on the council), jedged”. 

beingtalkedaboutonly when, too late participate in the flux of a research I am no crusty, deeply cynical dis- riue to ihe auirks of the dtv'i . ,ui a u »u 

forintervention, the minutes get dreu- oriented operation. The warm stag- lllusioned academic but a relatively ponticai striSture. the ruling Liberal SelretiJTif Stole prop^r^^^^ 

lated. nancy of a “purely leaching en- young member of the circle of unem- B-rtv f«ecnnd in «ze to the Labour pr^oses lo maxc 

, Thus, on the morning of March 9. vironment js_ not enough. _ ployed academics. Doubtless Dante SS^^h^been forced. ^ • 


' 1 was greatly interested to hear Mr The need is not for more research 
Walde^ave on the BBC, seeming to but for wider experience of a re- 
say that recent interventions in the search attitude. 

; university system were aimed at pre- Mr Waldegrave was moulding his | Roussel would have preserved 


resulted 


serving the research function of uni- observations around some or the : one of the eternal booths of his Lociu | fgi. (be latter bein 

versities by directing students awav worn catch-phrases coined within the Solus. 

[rom them towards “Teaching Cof- universities by their own manage- Given the combined double act of 
leaes". 


compromise i gggg qualifications not normally 
educational | acceptable in their own right but 
whicn are required to meet an idenli- 




[rom them' lowards““Teaching Cof- unTveraities ' by theft own manage- Gi«n the rambined doubfe act of SoTto makeTh^ clito7thaThe''cfor | 

' u- . f , arid Keith, so reminiswnl^of his own unexplained reasons) thinks orewrion in irSniKrTnitifutions is 

How bitterly I regret my failure lo politiaans are now stealing its cant the slapstick of Laurel and Hardy, desirable ^ I P™''*®'”*' training insmuuons is 

'ze this grand design. Had I as well as its cash the time many have the whole piece should have been a. . . xi. . ' 

own it 1 would nave been arrived for the actu^ teachers to retitled “Remember tlie Model Bluntly, thoK cquraes that are tar- 
comforted in my own stance of im- scrutinize their local apparatus of T“ . . . the clapped-out car which red with ^ the ‘■soaological orusn >- 
proved productivity and the direction management and reconsider whether fnrAwp tpwino in o^t inm from remonal fleonraphy to interna- 

of study towatos significant applica- greater productivity might be prefer- 
(ioDS of low technoToev in evervdav able to the exclusion of prooerlv 


r^uired 1 
. This is 


a clear acknow- 


01 stupy towards signmcant applica- 
|ioDs of )ow technology in eve^ay 
life rather than being dominated by 
the bogey of expensive high technof- 


ance of im- scrutinize their local apparatus of T“ . . . the clapped-out car which red with ^ the ‘■soaological brush >- 
he direction management and reconsider whether they were forever trying to get into from regional geograj^y to intcrna- 
ant applica- Kreater productivity might be prefer- working order, only to nnd that the tional relations (by virtue of existing 

?J_1_ i.'_: ° -i! ^1. I.. *rii xU. I.JZ.X ....... . nn iha snm* anci in thC SMIie 


0 ® research. “unit ' 

The product of the university sys- 
tem is people, not patents bi; .pap-. Yours 
ers. Some of those people, affer HOW 


able to the exclusion of properly tyres fell off, the radiator sprung a Iqn the same degree, and in the same 
qualified students by the present in- leak, the chassis collapsed, or the department) - are inieatened. Even 
sistence on retaining the current engine cau^t fire. 1 

“unit of resource” > fiut'there comes a point In all drama 

■ ..0 — , I!.. 


mns\ 


sent in- 
current 


HOWARD AXON, 


,Kfvjag : their apprentinsnlpsi k w| 1I . 25^ . Qidf Bu^ 
prMuce papera or obtain patents, ,iStpo)cport; ; 


icHK, luc (^noauB Miiia^»u, ui i.iv oepartmenij - 8 TC inre^^ not providing a flow of teachers into 

engine cau^t fire. the name of the degree in question, the Mhools with the riaht kind of 

But there comes a poml\n all drama the BA Sraal educational qualincations® and experi- 

and life where the dividing line be- referred ence lo meet the needs of many 

tween the comic and the tragic becom- council, asthe * 0 ®*°*°^ * young people, 

ea ill-defined. And one is not sure, thefacUhatsoaologyqnlywnrtjiMtw • ; ; ■; * 

“hohw to faug^^^^ one fifth of th^couffeSto^that^^^ Itis^Ipfol that, the Secretoiy of 

' Simiior events, have occurred it 

GRAHAME WF 


School-leaving age 


GODONiE 


- Tn Tier' reflections on the rOis- Vocational Initiative upon the 14-16 
of the school leavina ase to 16 curriculum is a matter for regret, not 


, , nt u • I j (One 6 f the unnumbered - unem- department ' 

vices Commission's Technical . and _ .V local and often 1 


e Old Post Office, 


mrriculum is a matter for regret, not pggg|( 
:dolclng. Despite the inadequacies qYuro’ ' 
n mass secondary .education based (^(gwall. 


local a™ I people In (hir agd Woup; This does 


Students until the alleged overlap be- 
tween these courses has been elimin- 
ated. 

Given that this so-called (and In 
ractice, almost non-existent) over- 


Pi 


7 n ■ fftT^BTiTTiT^V^ r 1 1 1 A • I 


^JemaUve of “part-time compulsory oq Uie grammor-Khool curriculum - 
Miicatkjh for yoting Workers" re-- and the- 'powerful, political suwort 

“lyed little attention. commanded by those urging iwatlpna infgrmarion technoloBV 

reason is simple: 10 years alternatives - the ca^e ror offering all IWOrmanon leciuioio^ 

there was a general belief in the dudIIs real education 11-16 js. more There is little doubt that information -x *t . 

vTitucsofeducatTon, aud five years ^werful than ever. Ifwe still believe in technology will revolutionire data, more, the few 
Mcondary schooling seemed little education, the focus of our attention handling and processing, but Jon t® ** (®*“. 

j 'woigh time in which to introduce - should be not the terrifying simplicities Tumeyl approach to training staff of one Instiluticjii s ihnving 

pJpils to the culture they would In- of the. pre-vocatlonal lobby, out the through IT £ doubly naive.; By rourse) at the order of the Conserve- 

m M. the alternative of early' ieav- development of new conceptions of equating the conveying of jnforma- ftve spotoman is preposterous, and 

f fg. with or without part-time voca- ' liberal education for all our pupils, tion wHh (raining he demonstratw recks of political spite rather than 

r lonalls-based rfeiMBft WM riohrtv Vonrs his Ignorance of what traimng^y temperaw judgment. 


It I • Udl TWWA- • uwwaMt - - 

ffij^JJy-baspd release, was rightly re- Yours faithfully, . ’ 
iil-conceiveo . hold divisive. MAURICE. HOLT, 
. 3 ® 1983 Youth Ttaining, Scheme Cyst William Barton, 
entails not an Ktension 'of education, Plyrnfree,' ’ 

2*| »' yeat,bf trahiing. Add, the en- Cidldmptba, : 
^^chtnem of the Manpower Ser- Devon. 


that- Che patlern of initial -teacher 
training in this country will Increase 
the supply of teachers relevant to tlie 
cdiicotion and training peeds .of such 
young people. 

• We welcome. Sir Keith’s vieW that 
ractising teachers should be folly 


Pifl riT! ■ nw I chh I LiiLMii uij 


sional training of students: 
teachers are to make a proftesionql 
contribution to teacher training . (hey 
ran't da this tii their' Spare time, it 


tion With (raining he demonstrates recks of political spite rather man mig {a (heir' spare time, ft, 

his ignorance of what trainingreally temperato judgment. require jrhpr'oyed, . resources' lo 

invprves. By Suggesting that TT w^^^ ,We have how been Informed that enahlff teachers to be, , jeldasd^ in 
malto tbeati^.i lectures and .seminar :(he..coiindl working parly concerned dftJer to participate, i,:' 


. Steiner HpuseVcIaiming that have not followed Steiner’s fantastic more realistic. 1, 

' r^'^yant^^periences tot "imoines'’ and essentially unscientific- acrounts. ^Youn- felthfotiv') 

'^]£^ihgs” ' -ate spiritually . I am sure that i(,.Chdrles .Uvme R. B. l^'TON, 

' and ^ntific if Rudolf wefo to research catefoily fo libraries University of Surrey. 

o^ltative’path is (dllowed. 'Instead of identifying so fnlthfolly . 

! a glimpse iftlp the; back- , With‘hls guni’s extraordinary ^vela- 

characs. about' my a'rti-^ tions about the. couree of western 

* iiistofy of mysttfry" ' esoforiclsra he would Jjerin to see 




to speiid periods of time either 
teaching in schools or extending and 


Course Bmalgamalioh . is being | updating their school experience 


used as a disguise to “clobber those However sensibly institutions man- 
courses which are best lailored :to (heir resources at d time of, con- 
locai needs, but which do not fiti in ((gqtion, siich opportunities alre'diml- 
,wlth derlain extreme political pre- ntshing .rather than increasirig. Sh 

m cM^A 8 vA■v^vle . niifr cmnllL. _ _ 1 . 


Leicester MA 


Judices of a. vociferous, but soinlU sych circumstances it' will -require 
entifled.^PA ’hStofv’of to see : .. .• minority on the. dty cpunwl. mbre than exlioriatioh.;(o ensure In- 

p:Rfi'S;'PfebruafyTl)!HC s^^^ hoW I arrived at my bverffl roht^. S*r. -r ,I was forp^ed^^ cally, until the Liberal Party In-the. ^n8cd:use of;«e<»ndinqfos,:reguiar 

‘ Wsi&tig,mV 0 ^ Tb an, introductory aside (jumping daira made In 7Vie 7WES ^arch JJ) city recognizes ; the -damage being 5^ri6ds-;:in schools,! tcacherflecturer 

Renwsshhee) I probably (hat TYent Pblvtechnic.ls to run (ho done to educatwmd pwe^ of ioc- gxchangcs ahd simildr strategics. ’The 

SPdSv-ihcbrrSly-tharanthro- first part-time MAdewee in econo- al p^ple„by fois .Irrolevan polUM Secretary of 'State, must transform a 


le,,by this irrelevant political Secretart of 'State .must transform a- 
nfo the educationu. debate* bright ioea into a .symematic practice 



! ' ." ' that; AnthropoSpphy , was foui 

.JIJ. ion9>* • .. ' 


Yours, sincerely, 

MIKE BROODEN, 

Principal Lecturer, Sociology) 
iDAVE McEVOY . 


; Jean Boedek 


The .fiulhor Is asslstdnt secretary for 
higher education at .'the National. 


(Principal, Lecturer, Geography) | AssQct^dqn fl[.,.Tf^cHers ' 

Liverpool' Polytechnic. ' I and higher education. • 






















